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How business uses the telephone 
to step up sales and service 


FOLLOW UP INQUIRIES. A Pittsburgh iron manufacturer 
gives fast, personal service on inquiries from out of 
town. They are answered immediately—by telephone. 
Recently, sixteen out-of-town calls brought $3450 in orders. 


CALL CUSTOMERS BETWEEN VISITS. Salesmen for a Chicago 
jewelry wholesaler—one of the nation’s largest—call out- 
of-town customers regularly between trips. Personal con- 
tact is maintained. And many sales are closed by telephone. 


Whatever you make, whatever you sell, we'd 
like to show you how the planned use of the tele- 
phone can save time and money in your business. 
Just call your Bell Telephone business office. A 
representative will visit you at your convenience. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM { 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. \\4 


INVITE CUSTOMERS TO CALL COLLECT. A Richmond, Va., 
parts. distributor asked all his dealers to telephone their 
orders collect. In a very short time, business amounting 
to more than $2600 has been traced to out-of-town calls. 


MAKE APPOINTMENTS IN ADVANCE. Salesmen for a 
Seattle electrical equipment manufacturer telephone out- 
of-town prospects before going to see them. This idea 
helps six men cover 800,000 square miles of sales territory. 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


a First Each Added 
For example: 3 Minutes Minute 


Pittsburgh to Cleveland 60¢ 15¢ 
Chicago to St. Louis 90¢ 25¢ 
Richmond to Newark 95¢ 25¢ 
Seattle to San Francisco %140 40¢ 
New Orleans to New York $190 50¢ 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION - 


SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OIL 


Pace-Setter in Lubrication 


A familiar sight to air travelers at airports from 
coast-to-coast is the green and white Sinclair truck 
dispensing aircraft oil. In the last five years, major air- 
liners lubricated exclusively by Sinclair have carried 
about 50 million passengers, and flown almost 900 mil- 
lion miles—or 36,000 times around the world! 


The record speaks for itself. Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany is one of the largest and most experienced sup- 
pliers of aircraft oil to leading domestic airlines. Sin- 
clair has a long record of “firsts” in lubrication. As far 
back as 1923, the additive motor oil, Opaline F, was 
introduced for use in Model T Fords. The company 
also was the first to package motor oil in refinery- 
sealed containers. 


Continuing as a pace-setter, in 1950 Sinclair developed 


600 FIFTH AVENUE « 


Sinclair Litholine, a new multi-purpose grease. In the 
field of premium heat treating lubricants, Sinclair in- 
troduced a new concept with the now widely used 
Sinclair Quenchol 500 oils. 


These are but a few of Sinclair’s achievements which 
have given the company its leadership. More than 
$100,000,000 invested over the past five years in new 
refinery facilities assure the quality of the products 
upon which this leadership is based. 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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It was only the first issue of. the 
year, and a time for prophecy. 
“Was there ever a January first,” 
Forses asked, “on which business- 
men peered so timidly around the 
corner into the year ahead?” 

Earnings reports were “far from 

satisfactory”; rails, utilities and in- 
dustrials reached new lows; the 
Government was mulling a 5% ex- 
cise tax on passenger cars. Ob- 
served Forses: “What a buyers’ 
market!” Abroad, 
French prosperity was 
“on the wane,” and 
Britain was becoming 
an “economic, not a 
political empire.” At 
home, bonds’ were 
bargains, there was 
talk of wage cuts, and 
the voices of the 
prophets of gloom and 
doom were being 
heard in the land. 

But such universal 
pessimism, like the 
optimism of 1929, was presented 
with a liberal sprinkling of salt in 
the pages of Forses. Wrote Foun- 
der B. C. Forbes: “Sorrow has 
lasted for a long, long night, but joy 
will come with the dawn. And the 
new day should carry us forward 
to unexampled successes.” 

Sunshine State. Looking back at 
our January 1, 1932 issue today, 25 
years later, we like to think of it as 
one more instance of something on 
which Forses prides itself: an inde- 
pendent balance in this unstable 
world. Even in those days, with 
stocks as cheap as they were dear 
in 1929, B. C. Forbes’ steady confi- 
dence in the future of the nation’s 
economy could not be dampened. 
“Black clouds have hung over the 
whole of 1931,” he editorialized. 
“We not only hope, but believe that 
sunshine will break through in 
1932.” 

The sunshine actually did not 
begin to break through until the 
following year, when NRA came in 
and Prohibition went out. But the 
faith of Forses’ founder did not 
hinge on legislation; it went much 
deeper than that. Wrote B. C. 
Forbes: “Were I asked to name the 
one industry which, more than any 
other, is exhibiting the qualities 
necessary to annihilate depression 
and stimulate prosperity, I would 
reply, ‘the motor industry.’ ” 

The auto show that opened in 





Only Yesterday 


Manhattan that month was the big- 
gest ever (as was the one that 
closed just last month). Forses 
looked at the Buicks, Chevrolets, 
Graham “Blue Streaks,” Stude- 
bakers, Pierce-Arrows and Rock- 
nes and forecast: “1932 launches a 
trend which may ultimately lead to 
the total elimination of clutch 
pedals and gearshift levers.” 

Hot Cars. Much in the news 
then was  well-diversified Cord 

Corp. (autos, motors, 
heaters, boilers, planes), 
whose hustling young 
(37) President E. L. 
Cord made  Forses’ 
cover (see cut). In 1931, 
a dismal year for most 
companies, Cord’s Cord 
had set new records and 
provided “the market’s 
chief fireworks.” In 
Cord’s auto divisions 
alone, Auburn Automo- 
bile Co. had sold 20,000 
more Auburns than in 
1931, 10,000 more than in 1929. 
Cord’s Duesenberg, Inc. was sell- 
ing 85% of all luxury cars ($8,500 
and up). In just seven years E. L. 
Cord had built up Auburn from 
“an insignificant place” in the in- 
dustry to 26th in 1930, 12th in 1931. 
Not only was it selling more cars 
in a month than it once had in a 
year, it was earning more on its 
assets than any other auto manu- 
facturer. Asked B. C. Forbes 
shrewdly, “Is this a flash-in-the- 
pan? Can it last?” 

Like Cord itself, Duesenbergs 
and Auburns have long since faded 
from the roads. But Forses’ inter- 
est in Cord-like qualities of “men 
who are doing things” is still keen. 
In the year to come, our editors 
will continue to seek out news- 
making companies and report their 
fortunes to you. And, we trust, ask 
the right questions. 

A quarter century ago this 
month, Forses advertised: “Look 
upon me not as a thing of pulp and 
rags ... Let me show you, by the 
example and experience of others, 
how you may enhance your in- 
vestments and increase your prof- 
its .. . My greatest reward will 
come when you say: ‘Yeu have 
not been just a magazine, but a 
helpful friend.’” It is the language 
of another day. But in 1957, the 
spirit still survives and we hope 
will long continue. 
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ee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


ff CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS, N. Y. 





Map shows conditions in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of October. 


| ES CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
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Number 

THE TOP TEN CITIES of Successive Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES 

Months Listed: Over Last Year: 
GREATEST GAINS GREATEST LOSSES quate! meine tot one 

Butte, Mont (2) +-14% | Detroit (9) —4% Nov. Dec. JAN. 
| paiag m - Washington = =—3 |New England | 43%] +5% | +2% 

“sp ole 3 |Midate Atlantic] 41 | +4 | 42 
oe : . Oklahoma City —3 Midwest a nil, _2 
| S s ~m ; Shreveport @ _3 South 41 46 42 
| Savanna a Providence —3 | North Central = 45 45 

Phoenix (2) 9 | Omaha (4) —2 

. ; South Central 0 a4 +1 
| Tampa 9 | Sioux Falls (3) —2 Mountain 4 ; 5 
Raleigh (2) 7 Ft Smith —2 ; as * 
| Duluth-Superior 7 Chattanooga —!1 pects 0 +7 a 

Date in parentheses indicates city has been con- 

ea in this column since Map for indicated | NATIONAL INDEX 0 a ” 

month. 








NEXT ISSUE: 


POCAHONTAS BOOM. While the rest of the railroad industry has been pinch- 
ing its corporate pennies, the Norfolk & Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Virginian have been highballing along on the biggest—and most prosperous— 


boom in their history. 

Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F-1013 
Please send me Forses for the period checked: 
(0 1 Year $6 0 2 Years $9 
DC Enclosed is remittance of $... [1 will pay when billed. 
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Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 





















READERS SAY 


Case of Plight 





Sm: Your editorial on the “Plight of 
the Small Businessman” (Forses, Dec. 
15) throws light on an important subject. 
The vital points seem to be: 1) the great 
variety of basic procedures which enters 
into the management of any business, 
large or small; 2) the ability of large, 
successful businesses to employ experts 
to handle these procedures correctly; 3) 
the fact that “nine of every ten failures 
could be traced directly to inexperience 
or incompetence.” 

The solution would be to enable small 
business to apply the technical skill 
throughout its processes which will ap- 
proximate the results obtained by big 
business. This can be done on an eco- 
nomical basis by the employment of an 
able management engineer, who will 
install proper methods for each process 
and see that they are followed. It will, 
of course, be necessary to check the 
expert and determine that his services 
have been uniformly successful. 

This plan, if fully applied, should go 
far in reducing the 292,000 annual failures 
and retain the services of this vital group 
for the benefit of the national economy. 

—Henry L. KELLocc 
Chicago, Ill. 


| "Snuff Said 


Sm: Happy New Year to the Editors 
of Forses! This is to rib you about a flub 
in the Dec. 15 issue, and to congratulate 
you on the continued growth of your 
magazine during 1956. 

You say: “As the little dipper of the 
snuff business, Manhattan’s George W. 
Helme is the smallest of snuffdom’s Big 
Three, accounting for 25% of the market 
(vs. United States Tobacco’s 45%, Ameri- 
can Snuff’s 33%).” That’s a lot of snuff— 
103% plus whatever all the other snuff 
companies may sell. Maybe this is a 
growth situation! 

Seriously, Forses has afforded me con- 
siderable pleasurable reading during 
1956. I congratulate you on this growth 
and wish that 1957 will be another suc- 
cessful year for your magazine. 

—Ciyve W. ELLIOTT 
Arlington, Va. 


A proofreader rounded off the precise 
figures to the nearest fullest percentage 
point, thus giving the lie to the ancient 
Greek philosophers, who insisted that 
the whole is equal to the sum of its parts. 

—Eb. 


Selectivity 


Sm: The National War College has 
selected the article, “The Middle East 
Stakes,” (Forses, Nov. 15) for required 
reading . . . in a three-weeks course be- 
ginning February 19, 1957. 

—F. E. FITzGERALD 
Faculty Service Consultant 
National War College 
Washington, D. C. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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hull job 


A carrier like the Lake Champlain gets 
one every three years—a major job on 
her hull that takes more than three 
hundred men as much as three weeks 
to complete. 


They begin by stripping away 85,000 
square feet of marine growth and sea- 
weed—something like twenty-one tons 
of underwater drag on her speed and 


endurance, 


Then they sandblast down to bare 
metal, caulk every leaking rivet or 
seam, and thoroughly check bearing 
shafts, rudder clearances, propellers. 


After that, it’s repainting. Seven dif- 


ferent coats, nearly eighteen tons of 
paint —and at last the “Champ” is 
ready for sea. 

A big job, true. But certainly worth 
it. For the increased speed, the in- 
creased cruising range, the long-term 
savings to the Navy. 


And that’s just how we feel about 
the portfolio of any investor — about 
turning it over to our Research De- 
partment for the best overhaul they 
can give it. 


Because securities—and their values 
—can change with the years... 


Because any number of investors seem 


to pick up stocks along the way that 
no longer serve their best interests. 
If you’ve just been drifting along with 
your own investment program .. . 
If it has been a year or two since 
anybody has gone to work, thoroughly 
examined your present portfolio for 
signs of weakness, wear, or tear . . 
Then perhaps you should send it 
along to our Research Department. 
Our specialists there will analyze your 
holdings and send you a detailed, 
objective report. 


Customer or not, there’s no charge. If 
you'd like our help, simply address— 


Research Department SD-83 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
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70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. * 


Offices in 107 Cities 








The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


75 Offices 70 Overseas Branches, 
in Greater New York Offices, and Affiliates 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1956 
ASSETS 
Casu, Go_p anp DvE From Banks 
Unirep States GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS. 
STATE AND MunlciPaL SECURITIES. 


$1,861 ,534,344 
1,184,240,523 
393,110,101 





Se ee ee ne ee 103,286,313 
Loans anD Discounts. . ..... 3,708 ,099,539 
Rea Estate Loans ano SECURITIES. . .. . 30,358,844 
Customers’ LiaBILITY FOR ACCEPTANCES .. . 76,872,228 
Stock in Feperat Reserve BANK .... . 15,000,000 
OwnersuiP OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
I . oe k iG. ale Go lee « « 7,000,000 
a ae ae 35,916,024 
ee 5 2 vate ee ae ew ee 11,561,124 
jp BM ec wc ett te ss ee 
LIABILITIES 
SPOS 6 + si «ee ees es eo es BSP 
LiaBILiTy ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
RED Ss 65k 4 oa ee So eee 
Less: Own AccEPTANCES IN 
Oe ae a ee 15,953,896 79 686,271 
Due To Foreicn Centrat BANKS. . . .. . 26,774,500 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES .... . 7,064,915 
RESERVES FOR: 
UnearneD Discount AND OTHER UNEARNED 
ae sige i es ok Ae xc 27,512,039 
INTEREST, Taxes, OrHER ACCRUED 
EXPENSES, ETC.. . . . —— 37,769,767 
ee 8 sk wk Se 8 giana 6,400,000 
Cartan. 2 sw kt lt tle SRO 
(10,000,000 Shares—{20 Par) 
Se a ee ee ee - 300,000,000 
Unpivivep Prorits. . .. . . 69,381,186 569,381,186 
PO 4S a RA eS 2 SS eee 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 
$435.076,964 of United States Government Obligations and $28,136,600 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 

purposes required or permitted by law. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $32,801,777 





We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1956 “Report to the Shareholders” 
of THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requests it. 
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Group insurance catching on fast. 
Underwriters, in fact, predict that 
sales will rise by 15% or more during 
this year. During 1956, they add, | 
more than 36 million Americans were 
covered by group insurances of vari- 
ous types. 


Public and private debt owed by 
Americans may soon top $700 billion, 
making a $300 billion increase since | 
World War Il. But Americans also | 
are increasing their tangible wealth. | 
The value of land, buildings and | 
equipment in the U. S. has climbed 
from under $550 billion in 1945 to) 
about $1,400 billion by the end of last | 


year. 
se a a 


Paper has become the third fastest 
growing industry in the U.S., accord- | 
ing to the Wall Street investment | 
banking firm of Smith, Barney and | 
Co. In a recent study, Smith, Barney | 
found that the industry’s growth 
would continue, with board and sani- 
tary papers outstripping “cultural” 
papers. 


Automobile sales outpaced produc- 
tion last year for the first time since 
the end of World War II. Customers 
drove home 5.9 million new cars dur- 
ing the year, roughly 100,000 more 
than Detroit’s assembly lines turned 
out. The reason: automakers held 
down production through most of the 
year, did not speed up until demand 
developed for 1957 models. 


Raw sugar prices, which have 
climbed from $3.35 per hundred} 
pounds to $5 in the past few months, | 
may soon level off. Reason: world 
production is rising swiftly, and ex- 
port restrictions of the International 
Sugar Agreement become inoperative 
at high price levels. 


Hawaiians rate as the most talka- 
tive people in the world, says the 








‘Which Stocks May Be the 
Market Favorites in 1957 ? 


vo are invited to send for your complimentary copy of 
“Investment Prospects for 1957.” This study presents 
the carefully considered opinion of E. F. Hutton & Com- 
pany on potential leaders that may out-perform the market 
during 1957. The study analyzes: 


e Business outlook, broad pattern and key factors 
e Stock Market Outlook 
e Eleven industries considered most favorably situated 


Most attractive stocks within these industries, with 
special selection of those considered in line for greater 
capital gains 


The favorable position of Turnpike Bonds; with nine 
selected issues for tax-free income and for appreciation 


Send for your free copy of this study, today. No obligation. 
Phone, or send this advertisement to the Manager, In- 
vestors’ Service Department. 


E.F. HUTTON & COMPANY 
34 Offices Throughout the Nation 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Sixty-One Broadway, New York 6, New York 
les Angeles ¢ San Francisco Dallas ¢ Kansas City 
Chicago Atlante ¢ New Orieons 











American Telephone & Telegraph Co. | 
During 1955, they held 647.2 tele-| 
phone chats per capita. Alaskans | 
were second with 572.4 calls, far| 
ahead of other Americans, who made | 
only 409.3 calls. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) | 
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The Market Outlook For 1957 


® *% 


Selected Issues for Investment 


Our year-end Special Report contains both a general 
discussion of 1957 prospects and brief data on 85 di- 
versified issues. Included are 65 common stocks with 
returns ranging up to 7% (based on 1956 dividends) 
and 20 convertible debenture issues which, in our 
opinion, offer a combination of security and good 
appreciation potential. 


If you would like a free copy, just ask for Letter F 50. 


Hornsiower « Weexs 
40 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. DI 4-6600 


*Midtown: 400 Madison Ave.. at 47th $t.(17) PL 1-1900 
*Open Thursdays until 9 PM 





Members Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 





ROCKFORD CHARLOTTE WORCESTE MEMPHIS DALLAS 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE PORTLAND BANGOR PEORIA LERYY 
EST. i888 
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is the world’s largest producer of aircraft steels 


Include guided missiles in aircraft. They’re 
becoming a sizeable consumer of steels. 

And as to the word “steels” —those furnished 
to the aircraft industry are as different as balsa 
and teak. 

One reason for Republic Steel’s prominent 
position in the field of future taxicabs for outer 
space is that Republic makes every kind of steel 
called for. Another reason is its electric furnace 
capacity. Electric furnaces produce the premium 
steels needed for aircraft—high in quality, high 


in demand. Republic has the world’s largest 
electric furnace capacity. 

Now that the sound barrier is old stuff and 
aircraft design is concentrating on the heat 
barrier, the wings of planes are being designed 
for stainless steel. Today only titanium and stain- 
less steel are practical as wing skin under such 
high heat conditions. 

Republic melts and rolls titanium in all forms. 

Republic is likewise the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of alloy and stainless steels. 


$f Ee PU B LJ Cc STE is a General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohie 


Where diversification creates stability 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 








by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1957 


Herewith the 1957 outlook for key industries as 
analyzed by the editors of Forses’ subsidiary, Investors 
Advisory Institute, Inc.: 


Agricultural Machinery. The 242% improvement in net 
farm income anticipated last year over 1955’s low 
should be extended further in 1957, when farmers are 
expected to receive some $1.25 billion from the soil bank 
program. Moreover, farm product prices are likely to 
continue on the uptrend, and replacement sales should 
pick up. All this spells out an improving climate for the 
farm machinery makers, who have probably seen the 
low point in 1956, so far as sales and earnings are 
concerned. However, the anticipated sales improvement 
will very likely be a moderate 


major airlines will do well to match 1956's record level 
Autos & Trucks. Auto production in 1957 should in- 
crease approximately 10% above 1956, to 6.5 million cars. 
Restyled models plus prospects of easier credit later in 
the year should lure new car buyers. Industry uncer- 
tainties concern Ford’s planned major expansion into the 
medium-priced field and Chrysler’s new policies and 
personnel. Deflated independents as yet show no fun- 
damental improvement trends. Truck industry progress 
may be dampened by expanded credit needs and tighter 
competition, especially in the lucrative heavy-duty line 
Auto Parts. Following the basic trend of its parent 
automotive field, the parts industry’s prospects should be 
much improved over 1956. Orig- 





one in 1957 (about 10%) and 
earnings improvement for most 
companies will depend largely on 
control of their profit margins. 
Aircraft. The aircraft industry is 
one of the few fields where a high 
rate of activity is anticipated over 
the next few years, regardless of 


the trend of general business. Drugs, Steel 


Backlogs have steadily risen for GooD 


Autos & Trucks, Auto Parts, Electron- 
ic Equipment, Industrial Machinery, 
Office Equipment, Tire & Rubber 
RELATIVELY UNCHANGED 
Airlines, Building, Chemicals, Agri- 
cultural Machinery, Mining & Metals, 


newer type aircraft and estimates 
now place total military and com- 
mercial unfilled orders in excess 
of $13 billion. Current fiscal ex- 
penditures budgeted for the Air 
Force are up 10% over the pre- 
ceding fiscal period and may jump 
another 40% in fiscal 1958. How- 
ever, not every company in the 


Railroads 





COMPARATIVE OUTLOOK FOR 
INDUSTRY GROUPS 


EXCELLENT 
Aircraft, Banking, Bituminous Cool 


inal equipment sales, in partic- 
ular, will benefit from a busier 
new car year. Profits should ex- 
pand reflecting volume, despite 
higher labor and material costs 
The best situated in the group 
are those with a stake in truck or 
replacement parts and/or those 
who have diversified. Non-auto- 
motive business in 1957 will ad- 
vance by a wide margin. 
Banking. Operating earnings of 
banks, which have been running 
about 18% above 1955’s, point 
still higher in 1957 as demand for 
loans and the higher interest 
rates show no signs of decline. It 
is true that the already high level 
of loans in relation to deposits 








industry will share the melon. 

Military buyers have increased emphasi: on fewer types 
of planes, though contracts are out for many models. 
Moreover, the other major field where manufacturers can 
expect to reap substantial profits—commercial aircraft— 
contains only a handful of planemakers. 

Airlines. Revenue passenger miles flown last year 
should be up about 15% over 1955 and produce a new 
record high in both over-all airline revenues and operat- 
ing income. Costs per ton mile, however, have been 
increasing, and will have a moderating effect on earnings. 
Despite the greater seat capacity which will be available 
in 1957, it is doubtful whether traffic gains will measure 
up to the 1956 experience. With higher depreciation 
charges scheduled, plus increased lower-margined coach 
business anticipated, final net earnings for most of the 
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and to banks’ capital funds will 
tend to restrict the degree of further loan expansion. 
The rate of growth of deposits is slow. Liquidity of banks 
has declined through sale of Government securities to 
meet loan demands and some further portfolio losses will 
be taken. Banks face higher rates on their time deposits 
and higher operating costs. But with all these restraining 
influences they have not yet fully benefited from higher 
rates of interest in view of the sizable old loan volume 
not yet fully affected thereby. 

Bituminous Coal. Tonnage of bituminous coal produced 
this year may be about 3% higher than the slightly 
more than 500 million tons estimated for 1956. Of much 
greater significance to earnings, however, will be con- 
tinuing increases in efficiency brought about by mechani- 
zation of mines. Another favorable element is that recent 





1] 


coal price increases appear to be substantially greater 
than wage rises called for under the miners’ new con- 
tract. Coal exports should continue to climb this year. 

Building. Total new construction appears headed for 
a level above $46 billion in 1957, gaining about 5% over 
the $44.1 billion of 1956. The bulk of the $2-billion 
increase is expected to be in public construction outlays. 
Private construction seems likely to be only slightly 
above the 1956 level, or again close to $31 billion. Pros- 
pects are quite mixed, however, when the important 
segments of the huge construction industry are viewed 
separately. The brightest spots are found in industrial 
construction; in public construction the largest gains are 
expected in highways and educational facilities. A 3% 
decline in new private dwelling units appears probable in 
1957. For this reason primarily, the total value of private 
construction has lost momentum. Cement companies 
appear to have the best earnings prospects among build- 
ing material producers for 1957. 

Chemicals. For the fourth straight time in a row, the 
chemical industry has established a new sales peak in 
the year just ended. Of much more significance, how- 
ever, is the fact that the rate of sales growth has been 
slowed down appreciably (nearly 18% in 1955, only 
about 4% in 1956). During 1957 profit margins are likely 


Aircraft, Drugs, Steel: three of 


to remain under some pressure as a result of higher 
wages, increased materials and freight costs. Competi- 
tion can be expected to remain intense in polyethylene, 
sulfur and agricultural chemicals. 

Drugs. The drug business (although highly competi- 
tive) is one of the best situated. Some of the more im- 
portant factors accounting for its above-average prospects 
are as follows. World health standards are rising. At 
home, consumer income is growing, as is our total popu- 
lation. With the life span being lengthened significantly, 
the proportion of our elder citizens to the entire popula- 
tion is expanding, and this advanced age group repre- 
sents an ever-more important market for the research- 
conscious drug producers. Antibiotics, tranquilizers, 
other new and improved drugs should all help toward 
pushing drug industry sales over $2 billion in 1957. 

Electronic Equipment, Instrumentation & Controls. In 1957, 
the electronic equipment industry (including radio and 
TV) should experience at least a 6% advance in revenues 
over the estimated $11.5 billion for 1956. Government 
spending for guided missile and other aircraft systems 
is being stepped up while the underscored growth in 
the industria! and commercial segments of the industry 
will be particularly recorded in the communication and 
automotive fields. Well situated companies (emphasizing 
micro-wave equipment and computers) should fare ex- 
tremely well over the longer-term. 

Industrial Machinery. A sustained high level of produc- 
12 
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tion should be in evidence through most of 1957 for most 
segments of this industry. Current backlogs for the 
machine tool, materials handling and electrical generat- 
ing areas of the industry are at near record levels and 
recent price boosts should tend to offset higher material 
costs, allowing further gains in net to result from in- 
creased volume. Companies with substantial backlogs and 
strong trade positions, specifically those serving the oil, 
coal, steel, utility and road building fields, are relatively 
best situated. 

Mining & Metals. Copper miners’ profits in 1957 will 
be hit on one side by lower prices and on the other by 
higher costs. Lead and zine prices should remain fairly 
close to present levels, but rising costs will exert a drag 
on earnings here, too. Earnings gains in the aluminum 
industry may flatten out a bit this year, limiting near- 
term investment attractiveness of the group, but the 
long-term growth outlook remains unimpaired. The 
recent substantial increase in the price of nickel will 
enhance earnings of nickel miners and encourage in- 
creased production. Nickel’s growth prospects are excel- 
lent. Titanium, which is already producing sizable profits, 
and magnesium should come into greater prominence 
during 1957. Many large new Canadian uranium mines 
will also start production this year. Wire and cable com- 


the best-situated industries 


panies should have all the business they can handle, but 
the outlook for brass mills is not so promising. 

Railroads. For the railroads in 1957 operations should 
be another battle in the long war of attrition against 
heavy fixed charges and high overhead. Gain on some 
fronts may be offset by losses on others. With traffic not 
likely to be appreciably higher than the past year, earn- 
ings results will depend largely on the size of further rate 
increases granted by the ICC. 

Steel. The steel industry should operate at a high and 
profitable level in 1957 with the first half year, which can 
be more clearly foreseen, possibly a little stronger than 
the second half. Heavy steels continue in very short 
supply, with capital expenditures programs promising to 
absorb the industry’s full output of these items. The an- 
ticipated increase in auto production should generate 
good demand for the lighter steels, also. 

Tire & Rubber. During the coming year this group will 
be well situated to show sizable increases over 1956's 
sales and, more importantly, over per-share earnings. 
Substantial style changes in 1957 autos are expected to 
be felt in an excellent original equipment market. Price 
increases on tires instituted this summer should help; a 
good portion of such increases should be reflected in net, 
since raw material costs are being held fairly firm. Non- 
tire lines of the rubber companies (i. e., synthetic rubber, 
polyurethane foam, plastics and chemicals) should also 
experience an excellent year. 
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CONTROL CENTER for complex electronic circuits 


Many of today’s most complex electroric systems—the type used in 
nuclear reactor control, for example—only work effectively when power 
is extremely pure, when on-off circuits are accurate and hair-triggered, 
and when there is capacity to measure the nearly unmeasurable. 


This calls for control centers built around advanced-design com- 
ponents from Curtiss-Wright’s Electronics Division, such as (left to 
right above): the Distortion Eliminating Voltage Regulator, which 
purifies power at the source . . . the “Snapper” Thermal Time Delay 
Relay that tells important voltages when and when not to flow . . . the 
Dynamic Capacitor Electrometer, which can measure currents as slight 
as those that pass from one of your fingers to the other. 


In electronics, as in aviation and other advanced engineering and 


scientific fields, Curtiss-Wright is finding new and better ways to get 
important jobs done. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Electronic Equipment by Ci RTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION ee CARLSTADT, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Waicut Aeronautica, Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Prore.cen Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pe. * Execrnonics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Merats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. © Speciacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Utica-Benp Corporation, Utica, Mich. 
Catowren Waicut Diviston, Caldwell, N. J. © Asnornysics Devetorpment Corporation, Santa Barbara, Calif. * Reseancu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
Inpustatat ano Screntiric Propucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Cuntiss-Waicut Evnora, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands * Tussomoron Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manrovetre Meta Propucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio © Cuntiss-Waicut or Canapa Lrv., Montreal, Canada * Prorursion Reseancn Corporation, Senta Monica, Calif. 


© Export Division, New York, N. ¥ 
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1. How ‘these mines were 
discovered—For years Inco- 
Canada used air-borne 
devices to scan vast areas. 
The possibilities of ore 
deposits in this area sug- 
gested further exploration. 


2. How ore bodies were 
probed—Diamond drills then 
began bringing up samples 
of rock and ore from under- 
ground; another step 
toward exploring the size 
and location of ore bodies. 


3. How exploration shaft was sunk. This was the toughest job 
of all. Only a few men could work at a time. Their air- 
powered drills could drive only a few feet a day. After each 
blast, the exploration shaft was scaled and shattered rock 


Ten years and ten million dollars ago, Inco-Canada 
launched Exploration Project Manitoba. 

Purpose of the project: to discover new deposits of 
Inco Nickel, new sources of mineral wealth deep in the 
woodlands. 

The exploration project having revealed sufficient ore 
to warrant mining, Inco-Canada will now develop its new 
underground mines and processing plants in Mystery- 
Moak Lakes area of northern Manitoba, Canada. 

To get them into production calls for a new railway, 
townsite, power plant, schools, hospital. This $175,000,000 
project is part of an Inco-Canada four-year expansion 
program expected to help add over 100 million pounds a 
year to over-all Nickel output. 
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Inco shows how a Nickel mine is born 


New mines in 
Manitoba will help add 
over 100 million pounds 
to Nickel output 


mucked out—long hours of work between each round of drill- 
ing. Later production shafts will also be sunk; then crosscuts 
and drifts driven to reach the ore deposits. Only after these 
are completed can mining of Nickel ore begin. 


Mining for Nickel, a color film, shows step by step how 
Nickel mines are discovered, developed and expanded. It 
is loaned to technical societies, universities and industry. 
Write to Dept. 4f, 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


©1956,T.1I.N.Co., Ine. 


Aken, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U. S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada)producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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GILLETTE EMPLOYEES UNDERGO DAILY TEST SHAVE 


METAL FABRICATORS 


THE RAZOR’S EDGE 


To well-heeled, well-honed 
Gillette Co., which tempers 
its razors and blades with 
pens and permanents, “Look 
Sharp! Feel Sharp! Be 
Sharp!” is not just a tonsor- 
ial slogan, but a corporate 
anthem. 





“I have got it! Our fortune is made!” 
—Kunec C. Grwette, 1895. 


Sranovinc before his mirror in Brook- 
line, Mass. one day 62 years ago, a 
40-year-old, $6,000-a-year traveling 
salesman named King Camp Gillette 
faced up to the same sort of daily 
grooming drudgery that centuries of 
men before him had endured with 
teeth-gritting stoicism—the morning 
shave. Brooding over his dull straight 
razor, which was “beyond the point of 
stropping and needed honing too,” 
Shaver Gillette stood staring, his eye 
resting .on the razor “as lightly as a 
bird settling down on its nest.” In that 
moment, he wrote later, “the Gillette 
razor was born.” 

Joy To The World. Ever since, mil- 
lions of men the world over have 
come to cheer Gillette’s discovery: 
a keen, cheap, disposable blade.* In 
61 years, the Gillette razor blade has 
become one of the most ubiquitous 
and profitable products ever turned 
out by industry. Retailed in over 
600,000 outlets in the U.S. alone, it is 
sold in every free nation in the world, 
advertised in every dialect from Afri- 


*But not the safety razor itself, which two 
German immigrants, the Kampfe brothers, 
thought of 20 years before Gillette. Their 
“Star” razor, which enabled a man to “Be 
his own barber,” evolved into the Gem, is 
today part of American Safety Razor Corp. 
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kaans to Urdu, and has even turned 
up in the form of a necklace around 
the neck of a Venezuelan Motilone 
headhunter. 

Best of all, it has won for Gillette a 
seemingly unbeatable dominance of 
the world’s shaving markets. As a 
rival producer once put it: “You’re up 
against a stone wall, a nice, kid-glove 
stone wall but a stone wall. No one 
has ever come close to beating them. 
No one ever does more than flea-bite 
the Gillette market.” 

The Biggest Little Thing. “Of all the 
little things that have been invented,” 
Inventor Gillette put it, “it is one of 
the biggest little things ever issued 
from the U.S. Patent Office.” Yet it 
is doubtful that even Shaving King 
Gillette (who died in 1932) ever 
dreamed how really big his little 
things would grow. Today Boston’s 
Gillette Co.f is itself the biggest thing 
in shaving outside the barber shop. 

From its sprawling immaculate 
plant in Boston’s Gillette Park (and 
eight others in as many foreign coun- 
tries) comes the clean, heady mascu- 
line aroma of Gillette’s brushless 
lather and Foamy push-button shav- 
ing creams, as well as an endless 
stream of Gillette razors (light, medi- 
um and heavy “for men who like the 
heft and feel of a heavy razor”) and 
blades (Gillette “thins”: 4 for 15c; 
Gillette Blue Blades: 10 for 49c). 
Each year Gillette hones and hawks 
2 billion blades (“with the sharpest 
edges ever honed”) in the US. alone, 
60% of all blades made. World wide, 
it turns out 5.5 billion a year, enough 
says Gillette Treasurer Malcolm Chil- 
son Stewart whimsically, “to supply 
every man, woman and child on the 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 
5444; low, 404%. Dividend (1955): $2. Indi- 
cated 1956 pero: $2.25. Estimated earnings 
per share (1956) : $3.25-$3.50. Total assets: $88 
million. Ticker symbol GS. 





face of the earth with two blades 
each.” 

Few men in America have not 
heard Gillette’s call to good groom- 
ing: “Look Sharp! Feel Sharp! Be 
Sharp!” punctuated by bells, nor its 
persistent reminder: “How are you 
fixed for blades?” As the nation’s top 
sports impresario, Gillette’s Cavalcade 
of Sports beams nationwide via radio 
and TV every major sporting event of 
the year: World Series, All-Star 
Game, bowl games, boxing bouts, turf 
classics. Recently, Gillette sewed up 
exclusive rights to sponsor every 
World Series and All-Star Game for 
the next five years. Price: $16 mil- 
lion. 

Perms & Pens. Anticipating Gillette’s 
“Look Sharp! Feel Sharp! Be Sharp!” 
by 2,000 years, the Roman poet Ovid 
once advised romantic young bucks 
in his Lover’s Handbook: 

“Let exercise your body brown, 
Don’t slobber, see your teeth 
are clean, 

Your hair well cut and brushed 
quite down, 

Your cheeks close shaved with 
razor keen.” 

Yet under razor-sharp Chairman 
Joseph Peter Spang, Jr., 63, and hus- 
ky, clean-shaven President (since 
March) Carl Joyce Gilbert, 50, Gil- 
lette has ably demonstrated that it 
also knows a thing or two about woo- 
ing the ladies. In 1948 shrewd Joe 
Spang snapped up (for $20.5 million) 
R. Neison Wishbone Harris’ Toni ,Co., 
the four-year-old pioneering power 
in the home permanent wave busi- 
ness. Gillette got its money back in 
less than three years, today sits atop 
60% of the $100 million “home perm” 
market. With Wishbone Harris a Gil- 
lette director and still in charge of the 
Toni operation in Chicago, Toni has 
since branched out into additional 
waving lotions (Prom, Bobbi, Casu- 
al), shampoos (White Rain, Pamper), 
cleansing cream (Deep Magic) and 
lipstick (Viv). 

In 1955, on Spang’s theory that Gil- 


“ON THE COVER 








Gillette President Carl Gilbert 
studies steel model of a Blue 
Blade’s 


cutting edge magni- 
fied 200 times. 
Power of Gil- 
lette’s RCA- 
built electron 
microscope 
(which has di- 
rect view mag- 
nification of 
20,000 diam- 
eters) is such 
that a single blade, built to top 
magnification, would theoreti- 
cally weigh 10 million tons. 


























lette is admirably set up to mass-pro- 
duce and mass-distribute, Gillette 
plunked down another $15.5 million 
for Entrepreneur Patrick J. Frawley’s 
lively little Paper Mate (ballpoint 
pens) Mfg. Co. In the $50-million 
ballpoint market (vs. $100 million in 
fountain pens), no one even comes 
close to touching Paper Mate, whose 
“sweethearts” neatly complement 
Toni’s “twins.” Paper Mate dollar 
sales are greater than the next four 
ballpoint brands combined. 

Thus, with perms and pens added 
to its razors and blades, Gillette sales 
since 1940 have soared some 1,000%, 
its profits almost 1,200%. For 15 years 
running, the company has lathered 
up its (now 33,000) shareholders by 
shaving off 10% of net sales in divi- 
dends, a little over a year ago (as it 
did in 1950) split its stock 2-for-1. 

Last month Gillette President Gil- 
bert was ready to add still another 
chapter to Gillette’s hair-razing 
story. Even a once-over-lightly look 
at the company’s books was enough 
to show that the master metal fabri- 
cator had just racked up its best year 
in history. Sales promised to nudge 
past $200 million (vs. 1955’s $176.9 
million), and net looked to be $31 
million (roughly $3.25-$3.50 per 
share), up some $2 million (and some 
25c per share) over the year before. 

The Dreamer. “I was a dreamer,” 
King Gillette once said, “who believed 
in the ‘gold at the foot of the rain- 
bow’ promise, and continued in the 
path where wise ones feared to tread. 
And that is the reason—and the only 
reason—why there is a Gillette razor 
today.” Indeed Gillette’s dream was 
a long time reaching reality. He was 
six years trying to raise the neces- 
sary $5,000 to go into business. Even 
his best friends taunted: “How’s the 
razor coming, Gillette?” 

Gillette’s strategy was a gamble: 
get the razors out, even give them out. 
The Gillette razor became a break- 
even product, sold at cost. It is still 
so today. Grocers in the ’20s were 
urged to give Gillettes as premiums 
for everything from canned meat and 
pocket knives to ladies toilet goods 
and chewing gum (Wrigley took 1,- 
000,000). By tossing in Gillette ra- 
zors, one dealer sold 100,000 boxes of 
marshmallows, another 70,000 pounds 
of coffee, still another 2 million tubes 
of shaving cream, and one work 
clothes manufacturer even hit upon 
the idea of putting a Gillette razor 
into the pocket of every pair of over- 
alls. But the chancey strategy 
worked. In 1922, one year after its 
patents expired, Gillette’s sales were 
more than in any previous year, and 
in the next half-dozen years its sales 
mushroomed 400%. 

Even the depression failed to dull 
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TONI TWINS: 
first one shrewd buy (1948) ... 


Gillette’s sharpness. It merged with 
Auto-Strop, brought out a “one- 
piece” razor, added Gillette shaving 
cream, even dabbled briefly in rew- 
fangled electric shavers. 

But late in the Thirties, usually 
well-groomed Gillette began to show 
the unmistakable signs of five o’clock 
shadow. Its relations with whole- 
salers and dealers were as double- 
edged as its blades. By allowing big 
chains fat discounts, and with every- 
body in the blade business feverishly 
undercutting everybody else, Gil- 
lette’s suggested list prices were more 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. Even Gillette’s time-hon- 
ored penchant for quality went by the 
boards as the word went out to build 
volume and “get it out of the fac- 
tory.” By 1938 Gillette’s highhand- 
edness found it with only 18% of the 





PAPER MATES: 
.. then another (1955) hypoed sales 


blade market and U:S. profits of only 
$300,000, a showing worse than any 
during the depths of the depression. 

The Proper Bostonian. Into this 
breach strode Joseph Peter Spang 
Jr. In 20 years at meatpacking Swift 
& Co., he had made a name for him- 
self, skyrocketing all the way from 
packing house hand to executive vice 
president. About all he knew about 
blades was as a shaver, but Gillette’s 
directors knew him as a man who got 
things done. 

Razor in hand, President Spang be- 
gan wielding it like a meat-ax. He 
cut away the onerous discount-rebate 
system, installed an unwavering pric- 
ing policy regardless of whether a 
customer bought his blades by the 
carton or the carload. In place of 
price, Spang stropped up Gillette’s 
quality concept, instituting a three- 
phase grinding-honing-stropping se- 
quence (developed by the British 
subsidiary) that made for closer in- 
spection at each stage. 

But probably more important was 
the fact that the weight of Spang’s 
hand began to be felt on Manhattan’s 
Madison Avenue as well as on Bos- 
ton’s First Street. In 1939 Spang 
boosted Gillette’s domestic ad budget 
from 18% of U.S. sales to an unpre- 
cedented 27% ($1.7 million), and 
set his cap for the World Series. 

Sponsoring the Series was a gam- 
ble, the same kind that Gillette had 
taken and lost in 1935 when the Baer- 
Braddock fight it sponsored turned 
out to be a sluggish 15-round farce. 
Moreover, the ’39 Series would cost 
Gillette $250,000, a seventh of its ad 
budget that might go down the drain 
in four days, seven at best. But Ad 
Manager Craig Smith pushed for it 
and Sales Manager G. Herbert Marcy 
(now a vice president) went out on a 
limb: Gillette could expect to sell 
1,000,000 “Tech” razors. Though the 
New York Yankees made short work 
of the Cincinnati Reds in four games, 
Gillette sold—not 1,000,000 razors, but 
2,500,000. The Gillette Cavalcade of 
Sports has not stopped rolling since. 

The Big Barber. By World War II, 
Gillette was the world’s biggest bar- 
ber, up to 90% of its net profits com- 
ing from abroad. In Germany alone, 
it was such a sharp operator that Hit- 
ler himself warned Gillette in 1940 
that if it wanted to continue doing 
business in Berlin it would have to 
get rid of the Jewish directors on its 
board in Boston. Gillette promptly 
told the Nazi dictator to go fly a kite, 
got even by snatching away Ger- 
many’s South American market with 
a new plant in Argentina. At war’s 
end, however, the Russians sacked 
Gillette’s Berlin plant, just across 
from Tempelhof Airdrome, confis- 
cated its precious machinery (which 
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once turned out 500,000 to 1,000,000 
blades a year) and, Spang recalls 
bitterly, left it “to rot and rust away.” 

Though only half of Gillette’s war- 
time production reached civilians, the 
blademaker’s war-end sales ($37.9 
million) and profits ($4.9 million) 
were nearly double 1940’s figures. But 
spunky Joe Spang was far from satis- 
fied. His research staff had already 
come up with a blade dispenser to bat- 
tle Schick’s magazine-loading Injector 
razor. Now Spang launched a daring 
five-year plan: 35% of the U.S. blade 
market (1 billion blades a year) by 
1950. To do it, he would have to 
boost production 150% above prewar, 


———GILLETTE SHAVINGS ———, 


From Gillette’s exhaustive re- 
search into the age-old prob- 
lem of separating man from 
his beard have come the fol- 
lowing follicular facts: 

Molecularly, a man’s whisker 
is not far removed from vul- 
canized rubber .. . For its size, 
a single dry whisker is almost 
as tough as copper wire .. . The 
cutting edge of a razor blade is 
.000004 of an inch, half the width 
of the shortest visible wave 
length of light (blue) . . . The 
average man grows 30,000 whis- 
kers at the rate of 1/50 of an 
inch per day. All that beard 
growing confined to a _ single 
whisker in a single day would 
produce a hair 42 feet long... 
It takes about .001 of a second 
to snip off one whisker .. . 
Average width of a whisker: 
.003 to .005 of an inch . . . Each 
day America’s 57 million men 
who shave grow 500,000 miles of 
beard hair. One whisker that 
long would reach to the moon 
and back . . . Gillette blades cut 
daily beard growth into 1.5 bil- 
lion pieces. Rolled up into one 
ball it would weigh 25,000 
pounds. 











and sell razors like they had never 
been sold before. 

From the outside, Spang tapped the 
one man he thought could sell them: 
boom-voiced Boone Gross, a former 
liquor company sales manager and 
president, West Pointer (army ord- 
nance colonel) and direct descendant 
of trailblazing Daniel Boone. Boone 
Gross promptly blazed a few trails of 
his own. He tripled Gillette’s sales 
force, reorganized it into three major 
divisions (with 16 sub-divisions), and 
—GM style—let each divisional man- 
ager run his own show. Result: 
Gross sold his billionth blade three 
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years ahead of schedule, and as boss 
of the Safety Razor Division has been 
breaking sales records ever since. 

The Legal Mind. By the time the 
New York Yankees took the measure 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers in the Gil- 
lette-sponsored ’47 Series (this time 
Gillette got its full money’s worth, 
the Series going seven games), Gil- 
lette had 75% of the domestic double- 
edged razor blade market safely 
tucked away. It was time to branch 
out. To Joe Spang, the likeliest look- 
ing branch was Wishbone (and broth- 
er Irving) Harris’ Toni. Snatching 
the deal out from under the nose of 
dickering Procter & Gamble, Spang 
got his board to okay final details of 
the $20-million buy in 24 hours. 

Though no one seemed to notice at 
the time, one legal eagle who helped 
Spang sew up the Toni purchase was 
Gillette’s Vice President & Treasurer, 
a onetime Boston lawyer (Ropes, 
Gray, Best, Coolidge & Rugg) and 
medal-bedecked lieutenant colonel 
(Guadalcanal, Bougainville), named 
Carl Joyce Gilbert. As Gillette’s 
strapping treasurer, Gilbert (who de- 
serted the law when it struck him 
that “fussing over a comma .. . didn’t 
seem so important after a few years 
of being shot at”) did yeoman service 
in Latin America, organizing and ex- 
panding its operations from Mexico to 
the Argentine. Thus it was no sur- 
prise in Gillette’s barber shop when 
Spang took over the chairmanship 
last year (replacing retiring William 
A. Barron Jr.), and Carl Joyce Gil- 
bert moved up to the first chair. 

The desks of President Gilbert and 
Chairman Spang still face each other 
across a huge office complete with a 
showcase containing Gillette prod- 
ucts. But if, as one Gillette execu- 
tive says, “Spang casts one of the 
most remarkable shadows I’ve ever 
seen,” Carl Gilbert, as chief executive 
officer in his own right, does not walk 
in it. 

Just back last month from one of 
his frequent business jaunts to Eu- 
rope, Carl Gilbert demonstrated how 
he likes to keep firsthand tabs on Gil- 
lette’s operations overseas. And with 
good reason. With only 25% of net 
assets abroad, Gillette nevertheless 
reaps a full 45% of net income from 
overseas business, considers the mar- 
ket outside the U.S. its biggest field 
for sales expansion. Even during the 
Battle of Britain Gillette got its 
earnings out of the dependable Eng- 
lish company. As one Gillette top 
hand puts it: “It'll be a cold day in 
August when England won't let its 
earnings out.” As for the Russian- 
ransacked Berlin plant, it has long 
since rebuilt itself, is back lathering 
up Gillette’s profits. 

Triple-Edged Blademaker. Still, the 
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company that King Gillette dreamed 
up in front of his shaving mirror in 
1895 is today more of a holding com- 
pany with three operating divisions— 
Safety Razor, Toni, Paper Mate. 
Nevertheless, the newer additions to 
King Gillette’s dream are by no means 
unnatural symbols. Toni—currently 
chipping in some 32% of Gillette’s 
total sales—falls in as naturally as a 
soft curl. Says Chairman Spang: 
“They both have to do with hair; Gil- 
lette shaves it, Toni waves it.” 

Even Paper Mate’s pens — with 
about 10% of Gillette Co. sales—fit 
into the Gillette pattern. Says Pres- 
ident Gilbert: “A logical product for 
us, one that can be mass produced 
according to quality standards and 
mass distributed.” Not to be over- 
looked is Paper Mate’s intrinsic kin- 
ship to its fellow products. Like Gil- 
lette’s blades and Toni’s wave kits, its 
ink cartridges once used up are dis- 
posable, making for high-profit-mar- 
gin replacement business. 

But it is still Gillette’s moneymak- 
ing blades that account for the lion’s 
share of the company’s business. In 
his periodic peptalks to dealers, 
Boone Gross stresses a paramount 
Gillette axiom: it sells, not products, 
but opportunities for profits. Says 
Gross defiantly: “Our retailers make 
more profit on our blades than on any 
other item in their stores, as much as 
17% after all selling expenses. If 
druggists had 100 items as profitable 
as our blades, they wouldn’t have to 
carry any of the 3,100 other items 
they have to stock.” 

Even for dominant Gillette, those 
are strong sentiments. Still, Gillette 
has frequently convinced dealers (and 
all too frequently even competitors) 
that Gillette blades sell themselves, 
take up a minimum of display space. 
At $1 each, its Super-Speed razors 
cannot be touched; for every Schick 
Injector sold, Gillette sells four of its 
razors. Only in the matter of shav- 
ing creams is Gillette something less 
than top dog. The company admits 
its brushless and lather creams run a 
“poor fourth” to the field, but insists 
its Foamy, already a “close third,” is 
the fastest growing pushbutton shave 
on the market. 

The Trusty Blade. At its Boston 
plant, Gillette lavishes loving care 
on its blades, designs and builds most 
of its own machinery, keeps 20% of 
its production force on quality con- 
trol. Gillette’s Boston employees are 
probably the only workers in modern 
U.S. industry who are actually en- 
couraged to come to work unshaven. 
Those who do (20% a year) volun- 
teer to participate (at no extra pay) 
in Gillette’s shaving panel, where 
they are handed razor, blade, cream 
and towel and told to start shaving. 
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RIBBONS OF RAZOR STEEL: 
“Our business is making money.” 


All the while company shaving ex- 
perts record their every move—how 
many strokes, length of shave, ease of 
shaving, etc. 


At the drug store and cigar count- 
er, Gillette makes certain that razor 
blades are part of the sales spiel, no 
matter what the customer originally 
came in for. In 1952 Gillette sought 
to boost sales of blades by getting 
clerks to ask: “Do you need any 
blades today?” Somehow the ques- 
tion seemed moot and uninspired. 
Then one day Ad Manager Craig 
Smith charged into Boone Gross’ of- 
fice with a more idiomatic version: 
“How are you fixed for blades?” 
Three days after clerks in Chicago’s 
Loop began popping “the question,” 
sales shot up 50%. 

Today Gillette’s thins, intro- 
duced in 1934 to tap “the poor man’s 
market,” run neck & neck to Gillette’s 
Blues (which get their characteristic 
color by oxidation from a gas flame). 
In the past five years alone, the big 
shaver has increased its share of the 
double-edged market from 75% to 
85%. 

In almost 20 years since Joe Spang 
took razor in hand, Gillette’s growth 
has been every bit as inevitable as 
man’s beard. Sales have soared from 
$15.8 million to $200 million, profits 
from $3 million to $31 million. In 
the last ten years, its book value has 
more than tripled from $2.14 to 1955’s 
$6.36. Yet for all its burgeoning ex- 
pansion, Gillette has managed to pull 
it off with a minimum strain on its 
rich coffers. Capital expenditures, 
$2.5 million in 1954 and now running 
at the rate of some $6 million a year, 






are precious little. Its world-wide ad 
budget (roughly $30 million) is only 
some 15% of sales and a bargain 
measured against the return Gillette 
receives on its investment. 

Financially, it has long since paid 
off the Toni purchase, has only a $6- 
million long-term debt (at 334%) left 
over from the Paper Mate acquisi- 
tion. Gillette practice indicates that 
the long-term debt will be paid off in 
short-term speed. As for its well- 
heeled treasury, President Gilbert 
says self-effacingly: “You can be a 
lot more courageous with $20 million 
in the bank.” 

Bolt For the Blues? Nearly all Gil- 
lette has to worry about these days 
is the disturbing impact of electric 
shavers on the market.. Since 1947 
sales of electrics have bolted 172% 
to $106 million in 1955. In the same 
period total razor blade sales rose 
only 19% to $108 million. But 
Spang, Gilbert & Co. fear no electric 
contraptions. “We’re not in the busi- 
ness of shaving beards so much as 
making money,” says Gilbert, “Our 
plant is geared to mass production of 
relatively small size products, and we 
doubt that any single electric ap- 
pliance is a good business. I don’t 
mean we're not damn interested in 
electrics, but dollar volume doesn’t 
mean as much as usage. Many elec- 
trics are given as gifts, but how many 
men actually go on using them is 
anybody’s guess.” 

Gillette did tinker with an electric 
shaver in the Thirties, but gave it up 
“when management decided that bal- 
ancing a dry shaver on one shoulder 
and a safety razor on the other was 
somewhat inconsistent.” Another 
reason, though Gillette is somewhat 
loath to admit it: management did 
not think the dry shaver was “to oc- 
cupy too important a place in the 
shaving field.” President Gilbert be- 
lieves both wet and dry shavers will 
continue to expand, but adds: “I 
have no doubt whatever that we’ll 
be able to hold our head up in the 
parade.” 

There is always, of course, the out- 
side chance that the parade may pass 
both wets and drys by. That will 
happen only if someone now putter- 
ing about a laboratory finally comes 
up with the long-sought, practical 
men’s depilitant, an unlikely discov- 
ery that could conceivably turn King 
Gillette’s dream into a nightmare. 
But if anyone comes up with it, vows 
Boone Gross, “it will be us—why do 
you think we spend so much money 
on research?” For Gillette that may 
well be the $64,000 question, but from 
“How’s the razor coming, Gillette?” 
to “How are you fixed for blades?” 
it has always managed to come up 
with the right answer. 
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AIRCRAFT 


BELL’S 
ROUND TRIP 


Research and idea plane con- 
tracts are all very nice, but 
Bell Aircraft is again taking 
up its old assembly line ways. 


Just after World War II, Aviation 
Pioneer Lawrence D. Bell set out to 
blaze a new trail for Bell Aircraft 
Corp.* He felt that manufacturers of 
military aircraft such as Bell might 
be in for hard times when military 
orders trickled off. Middling-sized 
Bell, he reasoned, would be hard put 
to compete for civilian , business 
against such established giants as 
Douglas, Boeing and Lockheed. So 
Bell developed some lively special- 
ties, including rockets, missiles (e.g., 
its “Rascal”) and vertical lift aircraft. 

Flight Pattern. Just before he died 
last October, however, Bell had a 
change of mind. It might be time, he 
observed, for Bell Aircraft to return 
to its old production ways. In theory, 
the type of Government research 
contract that Bell was working on 
generally allowed the contractor to 
take a 6% to 7% return on costs. 
Actually, the Defense Department 
runs its business with so tight a 
hand that pretax net on such con- 
tracts is more likely to wind up at 
just 3% of actual costs. Military plane 
contracts, on the other hand, usually 
produce an 8% or 9% return on esti- 
mated costs. 

As a result, after taxes Bell earned 
just 17% on its $34-million net worth 
in 1955 vs. well over 20% on average 
for the entire aircraft industry. In 
good years, such big planebuilders as 
Boeing might boost their earnings on 
net worth to over 40%. In a few 
cases, thanks to Government-owned 
facilities, a few planemakers have 
been able to show as much as 100% 
return on net worth. 


If more proof of this pudding were 
needed, last month Bell’s successor, 
Leston P. Faneuf, had plenty to show, 
and it all came from Bell’s own books. 
In 1956, he estimated, Bell’s sales 
were up roughly $10 million to $214 
million. But earnings were another 
story; they ran just under the $2.25 a 
share Bell had earned in 1955. While 
Bell’s civilian products contributed 
about 14% of sales, they accounted 
for no less than 35% of profits. For 
Faneuf, the moral was clear: more 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : ‘h, 
27; low, 20. Dividend (1955): $1.25. Indicated 
1956 bared: $1.25. Earnings per share (1955) : 
x rg = assets: $64.7 million. Ticker sym- 
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PLANEMAKER FANEUF: 
he reversed his field 


diversification into civilian lines, and 
more emphasis on production items. 

Faneuf’s announcement quickly 
started speculation among plane- 
builders that Bell would soon shift 
from emphasis on producing parts for 
the B-52 to turring out planes of its 
own, as it did during World War II. 
Said Faneuf: “It looks as though our 
B-52 work will continue for some 
years to come. After that, there is 
every possibility we may be produc- 
ing our own plane, if we can find 
buyers for it.” 

idea Craft. Not that Bell is not now 
turning out entire planes of its own— 
of a sort. As one of the pioneers in 
helicopters, Bell’s “egg beater” divi- 
sion last year brought in about $55 
million in sales, up about $7 million 
on the year. Faneuf firmly believes 
that this business (now handled by a 
wholly-owned subsidiary) will show 
similar gains this year. Observes he: 
“A sound, profitable activity.” 

Faneuf would also like to snag 
some production contracts for verti- 
cal-rising aircraft, a field in which 
Bell has already done much pioneer- 
ing research work. Recently, for in- 
stance, it plowed $1 million of its own 
money into developing a vertical ris- 
ing jet plane. Right now Bell is at 
work on a $1.5 million development 
contract from the Air Force for this 
plane and Faneuf eventually hopes to 
get a production contract for it. 

Money in Mufti. Faneuf also has a 
keen eye peeled for civilian business. 
It is an old enthusiasm. As an aide to 
Larry Bell, his first job had been to 
boss the company’s Prime-Mover Di- 
vision, which turned out powered 
wheelbarrows. This business never 
made much money for Bell, and has 
since been sold. But from this start 
Bell made its way into such other ci- 
vilian items as sand blast and foundry 
equipment, gas appliance supplies, 
high pressure valves, servomecha- 
nisms and a continuous weighing sys- 
tem. Faneuf’s present aim: to reap 


50% of profits from civilian lines. 

To reach this target, Faneuf is on 
the lookout for manufacturers of ci- 
vilian products to absorb. With the 
right product mix, he believes, Bell 
could attain the highest peacetime 
sales in its history. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


NEW YEAR 
GREETINGS 


Raytheon Manufacturing is 
starting 1957 with a reassur- 
ingly clean slate. 





As a New Year’s greeting to his 12,700 
stockholders, Charles Francis Adams 
Jr., president of Waltham, Mass.’ Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Co.,* let them 
know last month that 1957 looked ex- 
tremely good for their company. Ray- 
theon’s year-end backlog, Adams said, 
stood at its highest level in history. 
New orders (mostly for defense radar 
equipment) totaled $245 million, 150% 
higher than the year before. 

For defense contractors such as 
Raytheon, which derives 70% of its 
business from the military, tomorrow’s 
prosperity is built largely on today’s 
order book. So Adams’ expanding 
backlogs added up to exceptionally 
good news. It looked, in fact, like a 
real reversal of Raytheon’s sagging 
fortunes. In the fiscal year which 
ended last May 31, Adams had been 
able to report earnings of just 45c. 
This added up to less than 1c on the 
sales dollar and represented a decline 
of nearly 75% from 1954’s record $1.72. 

Actually Raytheon’s change for the 
better began shortly after the end of 
the fiscal year. In May Adams sold 
his money-losing radio and TV set 
business to Admiral Corp. Liquida- 
tion expenses ran high, helped slash 
Raytheon’s profit 59% during the 
August quarter even though sales 
were up 17%. This move proved pain- 
ful but eventually beneficial. 

Last month, with TV losses ended 
and liquidation writeoffs behind him, 
Adams’ bulging order book seemed 
certain to produce better times for 
Raytheon. Adams, at any rate, had 
made sure that sluggish 1956 would 
not spoil 1957 for his stockholders. 
He announced he was switching to a 
calendar fiscal year beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, leaving a rump, seven- 
month period to carry 1956’s liquida- 
tion losses. This will get 1956’s bad 
news out in one gob, ensure that Ray- 
theon starts 1957 with a clean slate. 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 
1944; low, 13. Dividend (1955): 5% in stock. 
Indicated 1956 payout: 5% in stock. Earni 

r share (1955): 45c. Total assets: $99.3 mil. 


ion. Ticker symbol: RTN. Fiscal year 1955 
ended May 31, 1956. 
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WORLD BANK’S BLACK: 
he wooed the moneymen 


BONDS 


LENDER’S LURE 


Want to collect interest now, 

lend your money later? It can 

be done, but there are sev- 
eral expensive hitches. 


WitH many leading insurance com- 
panies and other big scale money- 
lenders completely “lent out” these 
days, even borrowers with attractive 
propositions have trouble raising the 
money they need. Late last year 
urbane Eugene Black, president of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, found himself 
over just such a barrel. 

Black wanted to sell $100 million 
worth of bonds. To make his World 
Bank bonds palatable in these tight 
money days, he set the interest rate 
at a healthy 4.5%, well up from the 
3.5% the World Bank paid just over 
two years ago. 

But even then, Black realized, some 
interested buyers might be tempo- 
rarily out of funds. So Black, who 
does not need all the money right 
away, added an extra sweetener late 
last month. He arranged that institu- 
tions subscribing to the bonds would 
have until October, 1959 to pay for 
them. In the meantime they would 
receive three quarters of 1% a year 
as a “stand-by” fee on the unpaid-for 
bonds. In short, they could collect 
interest for nearly three years, if 
they so desired, yet delay putting up 
the full amount of money until it was 
convenient for them. 

Not every bargain-hunting investor 
could avail himself of this intriguing 
offer. The catch: Black has limited 
the standby fee to institutions which 
will agree to buy no less than $500,- 


20 


000 worth of the World Bank bonds. 

Nevertheless, all the indications 
were that Black’s lures would catch 
the lenders. Despite the limited num- 
ber of $500,000 bond buyers around, 
neither Black, nor Morgan, Stanley & 
Co., which heads the underwriters, 
expects any trouble finding takers. 
Declared a Morgan, Stanley aide: 
“Tight money or no, we expect to 
place the entire $100 million.” 


AUTOS 


TUCKER’S FOLLY 


Preston Tucker is dead and 

his “dream” car rusts on the 

scrap heap, but Tucker Corp. 
still lingers on. 


Late last month, all but forgotten in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, Preston Tucker, 
the briefly famous automotive tinker- 
er who squandered some $20 million 
of investor’s money in the postwar 
years died, at 53. Tucker had de- 
signed—and tried to build—a revo- 
lutionary teardrop-shaped, engine- 
in-the-rear, 130-mph auto to sell for 
$1,000. The body was to be plastic and 
aluminum. Tucker claimed his design 
did away with transmission, drive 
shaft, differential and rear axle. 
Duly noting his death, the obit- 
uary pages of the nation’s press re- 
called how, after building just 40 
hand-made models in the cavernous 
depths of a $170-million Chicago plant 
leased from the Government, Tucker 
Corp. lapsed into bankruptcy. How, 
with its collapse, it swept down the 
drain the hopes and savings of thou- 
sands of investors who had paid $5 a 


share for some 4 million shares of 
Tucker stock. 

Dream Lingers On. But at Tucker’s 
death, unbeknownst to most Wall 
Streeters, Tucker Corp. was sstill, 
though just barely, alive. Though 
bankrupt, its shares are currently 
traded over-the-counter in Manhat- 
tan.* Behind this barely discernible 
activity, moreover, there was slightly 
more than mere sentiment or demand 
for picturesque wallpaper. 

The fact is that Tucker still has one 
very solid asset: Syracuse, N.Y.’s Air 
Cooled Motors, Inc. Tucker purchased 
Air Cooled in 1947 to supply engines 
for his cars. It has since continued 
operating as a relatively prosperous 
manufacturer of engines for heli- 
copters, last year earned some $220,- 
000 on assets of $3.5 million. 

But these assets and earnings, un- 
fortunately for Tucker stockholders, 
are not free-and-clear. Tucker Corp. 
recently settled its debts to the Fed- 
eral Government, but still has cut- 
standing claims against it amounting 
to upwards of $5 million from former 
dealers and other creditors. It is not 
yet clear how many of these debts will 
be allowed by the courts, but one 
thing is certain: when the debts are 
finally settled, only crumbs, if any- 
thing, will be left over for common 
stockholders. 

Forlorn Hopes. Why then do Tucker 
shares continue to have any value at 
all? Comments Tucker Bankruptcy 
Trustee Norman H. Nachman: “I wish 
someone would tell me!” Most likely 
bet: that Tucker shares, along with 
Czarist Russian bonds, rate as a 
rather forlorn, long-shot speculation 
—and as a memory of a dream. 


*Recent price: 12c bid; 18c asked. 


PRESTON TUCKER & HIS REAR-ENGINED “TORPEDO”: } 
haggard hopes lingered on 
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RAILROADS 


GIFT HORSE 


Railroadmen feel that the 

ICC’s latest rate boost is noth- 

ing to toot their whistles 
about. 





Last month the nation’s railroadmen 
were spending a good part of their 
time sourly looking the Interstate 
Commerce :Commission’s latest gift 
horse in the mouth. As a whole they 
were pleased that the ICC, dropping 
its usual dilatory tactics, had come 
through with a rate increase just two 
months after they had petitioned for 
it. But most railroadmen were dis- 
appointed with the amount of the in- 
crease. They complained, justifiably 
or not, that it hardly covers rising 
wage and material costs, does nothing 
toward raising the pitifully small 3.9% 
the industry earned last year on its 
invested capital. Snapped one an- 
noyed railroader: “The ICC is keep- 
ing us alive and that’s about all.” 

On the Skids. The carriers had 
asked for a 7% increase in freight 
rates. This, they argued, would bring 
them in an additional $488 million this 
year, enable their revenues to keep 
one jump ahead of skyrocketing oper- 
ating costs. What they got was some- 
what less. To offset a $450 million-a- 
year increase in expenses, the ICC 
offered a $403 million-a-year boost in 
revenues. 

For such Eastern roads as the 
Nickel Plate, the Boston & Maine 
and the Baltimore & Ohio, this meant 
a 7% increase. Western carriers such 
as the Great Northern, the Southern 
Pacific and the Santa Fe received a 
meagre 5% increase. (A few weeks 
later the Western roads, together with 
six Eastern roads, also got a 5% in- 
crease in coach fares.) But by the time 
the ICC was through setting hold- 
downs on various commodities, in- 
dustry statisticians calculated the 
Eastern roads would actually net no 
more than a 6% increase, the Western 
roads a bare 4%. 

It was better than nothing, but it 
promised a far from prosperous new 
year. The Western roads promptly 
cried foul, talked of going back again 
for the other 2% they had requested. 
The B&O, C&O and Pennsylvania, 
among the Eastern roads, complained 
that the ICC decision offset wage in- 
creases but failed to compensate for 
increased materials costs. The New 
Haven, for instance, said it needed 
$600,000 more just to keep from falling 
behind. The New York Central said 
it needed $10 million. In the West, the 
Union Pacific claimed its 5% increase 
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did not even cover higher labor costs, 
to say nothing of rising material costs. 
Clearly the ICC had not yet succeeded 
in putting an end to the industry’s de- 
clining profits—nor its endless wailing 
about inadequate rates. 

A Way Out? “It looks,” predicted 
the worried president of a small East- 
ern road, “as though 1957 will be 1956 
all over again.” A year ago, when the 
ICC had handed down an inadequate 
6% increase, the industry was pretty 
much forced to grin and bear it. As a 
result, industry income dipped $52 
million from 1955’s prosperous $927 
million. In 1957, however, the rail- 
roads are determined to put up a fight 
for higher rates. This month, the ICC 
begins hearings on a petition from the 
Eastern and Western roads for a 15%, 
$1 billion-a-year increase in freight 





SLOW FREIGHT 


Even after the latest fare increase, rail- 
road freight rates over the past 15 years 
have fallen way behind prices of some 
of the indusiry’s major freight items. 
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Railroad 
Freight 
Rates 


rates, designed not merely to overtake 
rising costs, but to improve the in- 
dustry’s declining rate of return. 

Also waiting to be acted upon were 
petitions for: 1) a 7% freight rate in- 
crease for such Southern roads as the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard Air 
Line, Southern and Illinois Central; 
2) a 40% increase in first-class fares 
for the N.Y. Central, C&O, N&W, 
Pennsylvania and two smaller roads; 
3) a 5% increase in coach fares for 
the rest of the Eastern roads, except 
such New England lines as the New 
Haven and the Boston & Maine. 

How good are the roads’ chances for 
further rate relief? There seemed 
little likelihood last month that the 
railroads would get all, or even most, 
of what they asked. But in the last 
resort it was a question of timing. If 
the ICC moved quickly enough to 





grant some extra measure of relief 
there was a good chance that in 1957 
the industry might be able at least 
to check the slide of its fortunes. But 
if the Washington rate-makers choose 
to drag their feet, 1957 might indeed 
be a case all over again of 1956’s too 
little and too late. 


STEEL 


MOREELL’S DEAL 


After months of talk, Jones 

& Laughlin has made a deal 

to buy its way into stainless 
steel. 


At His 1956 annual meeting last 
spring Jones & Laughlin’s* Chairman 
Ben Moreell told stockholders that 
J&L was thinking of moving into 
stainless steel. Ever since then stock- 
helders have been in the dark as to 
just how the move would come—and 
when. Industry insiders nodded 
wisely when Moreell started build- 
ing two electric furnaces (capacity: 
400,000 tons) at his Cleveland plant, 
noted sagely that electric furnaces are 
just about indispensable to stainless 
steel production. 

Buy, Not Build. Last month, how- 
ever, Moreell announced that J&L, 
the nation’s fourth largest steelmaker 
(6.2 million tons capacity), planned 
to buy, not build, its way into stain- 
less. Stockholders of both companies 
willing, said he, J&L would acquire 
Detroit’s 23-year-old Rotary Electric 
Steel.+ 

“The acquisition of Rotary,” said 
Moreell, “permits us to enter the 
stainless steel business on a highly 
desirable basis.” Desirable, per- 
haps. But there was little doubt 
that Rotary was far from being a bar- 
gain: Moreell had agreed to pay four 
shares of J&L (book value: $261) for 
every five of Rotary (book value: 
$128.90). 

Fair Exchange? Moreell, however, 
insists that J&L is getting its money’s 
worth. For one thing, stainless steel 
is generally more profitable than 
ordinary carbon steel. For another, 
Detroit’s Rotary provides further 
geographic diversification for J&L 
whose operations have heretofore 
centered around its Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and Aliquippa, Pa. plants. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 
6244; low, 424%. Dividend (1955): $2.50. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $2.50. Earnings per share 
(1955): $7.73. Total assets: 28 million 
Ticker symbol: JL. 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 
4854; low, 34. Dividend (1955): $2. Indicated 
1 payout: $2. Earnings r share (1955): 
$5.41. Total assets: $27.3 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: RTY. 
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STEELMAN MOREELL: 
the price was high 


Best of all, it will give J&L a foothold 
in one of the industry’s fastest-grow- 
ing products. While shipments of 
carbon steel, J&L’s traditional spe- 
cialty, have risen only 39% over the 
1947-49 average, shipments of stain- 
less, thanks to increasing auto and 
aircraft uses, rose a full 130%. 

If the Rotary deal goes through, 
Moreell will have 11% of the nation’s 
stainless capacity in his pocket. 
From there he is determined to capi- 
talize on the even greater growth 
which seems certain to come. Rotary 
has been expanding its production 
into such finished steel items as bil- 
lets, bars and wire. Moreell expects 
to go even further, supplement Ro- 
tary’s finished steel business by mov- 
ing into stainless sheet and strip. 

Expansion. From a sales viewpoint, 
Rotary’s $55 million is no better than 
a drop in J&L’s $700 million-a-year 
bucket. But steelmen were counting 
on the growth of stainless to upset the 
balance. Since 1945, J&L’s sales have 
risen a respectable 144%. Rotary’s 
have shot up a breathtaking 404%. 
Few steelmen expect that kind of 
sales growth to continue indefinitely. 
One thing, however, is undeniable: 
the acquisition of Rotary will go a 
long way toward launching J&L into 
the more dynamic type of business 
that Moreell long has aimed for. 


A Few days later, Moreell, who al- 
most alone called the turn correctly 
in 1955, predicted steel would “ap- 
proach” full use in 1957 of its ex- 
panded 133-million ton capacity. 
Even at just 90% of capacity, this 
would ensure the biggest steel year in 
history. Present record: 1955’s 117 
million tons. 
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SHIPBUILDING 


THE WORM TURNS 


Until recently, most people 
who wanted ships went shop- 
ping abroad. Now, a world 
crisis is changing things fast. 








In the years following Korea, the 
huge U.S. shipbuilding industry 
seemed to be stranded high and dry. 
There was plenty of business around, 
but U.S. companies, loaded with high 
labor costs, simply were not getting 
their share. Whereas they had to 
charge close to $300 a deadweight ton 
to make money on an oil tanker, for- 
eign yards could deliver identical 
ships for as little as $200 a ton. As 
a result, the U.S. yards were subsist- 
ing on whatever business they could 
get from the U.S. Navy and from gov- 
ernment-subsidized shippers who are 
required by law to buy American- 
built vessels. Most U.S. shippers, to 
say nothing of foreigners, were beat- 
ing a path to the doors of British, 
German, Japanese and other low-cost 
yards. 

Swept Along. Last month, however, 
it was clearer than ever that the 
world-wide shipbuilding boom finally 
had caught up with the U.S. industry. 
From his red-brick offices on the 
shores of Virginia’s James River, 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Ca.’s* William E. Blewett Jr., 
announced he had just picked up an 
especially significant order. Newport 
News, he said, had landed a contract 
to build two 51,000-ton supertankers 
at a combined cost of over $20 million. 
This and other new orders pushed the 
backlog of business on Blewett’s 
ledgers well past the $300-million 
mark. But even more indicative of the 
industry’s improved fortunes was the 
source of the business: the tankers 
will be built, not for an American 
customer, but for the Swiss-controlled 
Panamanian corporation, Compania 
Naviera Hesperia, S.A. 

Profitable Urgency. As the U.S.’ sec- 
ond largest shipbuilder (largest: the 
shipbuilding division of Bethlehem 
Steel), Newport News, of course, still 
could not match foreign prices. But 
his relatively skimpy order backlogs 
of recent years were standing Blewett 
in good stead. Foreign yards, bursting 
with business, could not promise de- 
livery on oil tankers much before 
1961. Newport News can beat that 
delivery date by many months. With 
the Suez crisis adding to the already 
pressing demand for tankers, shippers 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 


8749; low, 50. Dividend (1955): $3. Indicated 
1956, payout: $3. Earnings per share (1955): 


.03. Total assets: $60.1 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: NND. 












simply could not. afford to wait. 

Thus one thing was clear. For all 
their reputation as a hard-luck indus- 
try, U.S. shipbuilders—provided they 
can get the steel they so desperately 
need—looked last month as though 
they would be swept along on a high 
tide of prosperity for at least several 
years to come. 


UTILITIES 


PERILOUS 
SEASONS 


For the electrical utility in- 
dustry trouble now comes 
twice a year. 


Each season has its own disease, its 
peril every hour! 
—REGINALD HEBER, 1783-1826 


LatTE last month, as store lights burned 
extra hours for Christmas shoppers 
and dwindling days brought early 
twilight to millions of homes, the U.S. 
utility industry was working over- 
time to fill the greatest seven-day 
demand for electricity the nation has 
ever known. The measure of its suc- 
cess was apparent in the figures: 
by generating 12,227,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of electricity, utilitymen easily 
broke 1955’s pre-Christmas peak week 
record of 11,614,000,000 kwh. This 
meant, roughly speaking, that the 
U.S. had nearly trebled its peak con- 
sumption of electricity in just ten 
years. 

No Rejoicing. 


In most _ industries 


such record smashing would be an 
excuse for executives to bombard 
stockholders with all kinds of pride- 
ful reports. Not so for hardworking 





BOW ASSEMBLY FOR TANKER: 
more on the way 
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KANSAS GAS AND ELECTRIC POWER PLANT: hotter in the summer 


utilitymen. Far from being a time for 
rejoicing, these periods of peak de- 
mand have become seasons of peril 
for the utility industry. As one util- 
ityman put it recently: “Our private 
headache is that we have to keep 
excess capacity on hand just to meet 
the extra loads of a few peak weeks.” 

The reason is deeply imbedded in 
the economics of electricity. Ideally, 
every utility company would like to 
see its customers burn lots of kilo- 
watts, but burn them at a fairly 
steady rate. Unfortunately, the ideal 
is far from the reality. Today’s 
utilitymen, like their predecessors, 
have to worry about a big winter- 
time bulge in demand which climaxes 
the week before Christmas. But, un- 
like their predecessors, they also have 
to worry about a sharp summertime 
spurt in demand. 

One big reason is the growth of air- 
conditioning equipment. Another is 
refrigeration. As a result, the indus- 
try had to supply 11,794,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours of electricity last August, 
at the height of the summer peak. 
This was 180,000,000 kwh more than 
was burned up during the preceding 
winter peak week. This meant that 
for many companies the summer load 
exceeded the winter load, and that 
they had to maintain extra capacity 
which they can use only once a year. 
Expressed in industry jargon this re- 
sults in a lower operating rate (i.e., 
ratio of average output to peak out- 
put) and consequently a lower return 
on investment. 

Seasonal Switch. Obviously, utility- 
men cannot force their customers to 
flip their electric switches at exactly 
the same rate month in and month 
out. But they would like to be able 
to use their maximum capacity at 
least twice a year. 
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President Gordon W. Evans of 
Wichita’s Kansas Gas and Electric 
Co., serving simmering southeast 
Kansas, has a case in point. Evans 
frankly admits that if his winter peak 
could be raised to surpass his summer 
peak, he would have a load factor 
of 65%, instead of 55%. In Texas too, 
this represents a Texas-sized prob- 
lem. Observed a Texas utilityman: 
“Up until 20 years ago our peaks used 
to come in winter. Now our winter 
load is barely 65% of our summer 
load.” 

Even as far north as New York, the 
problem of unequal peaks is a serious 
one. Chairman Hudson Roy Searing 
of Manhattan’s Consolidated Edison 
avoided the headache last year only 
because cool weather kept down sum- 
mer use of air conditioning. 

Essentially it boils down to this: 
demand for electricity is playing a 
seasonal game of leapfrog. The sum- 
mer peak of 1957 will, without much 
doubt, exceed the winter peak of 
1956, even as the summer of 1956 
topped the winter of 1955. M. R. Rod- 
ger, marketing specialist of Middle 
West Service Co., Chicago utilities 
consultants, says, “By 1965 utilities 
serving 78% of electric customers will 
have their peak in summer.” 

What's Ahead? Utility industry 
leaders see only one thing to do: 
bolster the winter load so that maxi- 
mum capacity will be used at least 
twice a year instead of only once. 
Said a Texas utilityman hopefully: 
“We'll accomplish that in the foresee- 
able future by merchandising electric 
heating and cooking.” That, however, 
will be no easy task. His company 
practically sits atop competitive na- 
tural gas wells. 

Harry T. Pritchard, chairman and 
president of Indianapolis Power & 





Light Co. which serves central In- 
diana, can only offer a similar solu- 
tion. Says he: “We're promoting 
electric heating to keep our load 
factor as high as possible all year 
round.” Many utility chiefs also are 
thinking of heat pumps and the all- 
electric home. Quipped one top execu- 
tive: “We'd also better start selling 
electric blankets like mad.” 


THE ECONOMY 


THE MAN WHO 
SAID NO 


Having bluntly turned down 
fast tax write-offs, Defense 
Mobilizer Flemming has the 
steel industry scratching 
around for new ways to raise 
expansion dollars. 





Last month the blow fell. Just a few 
weeks before he was due to retire as 
U.S. Defense Mobilizer, Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming publicly dropped the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s boom on fast 
write-offs, a tax postponement gim- 
mick dear to the heart and pocket- 
book of the steel industry. 

Declared Flemming: “[fast write- 
offs] would result in preferential 
treatment being accorded to certain 
segments of the economy at the ex- 
pense of other segments.” 

‘No’ Man. Steel, Flemming was say- 
ing, would have to take its chances on 
the capital markets for its expansion 
money, just like everyone else. With 
fast write-offs, they might have taken 
a short cut. By understating profits, 
these speeded-up, wear-and-tear al- 
lowances have the effect of paring 
down income tax payments in the 
early life of new plants. This pro- 
duces a kind of interest-free loan that 





MERRY CHASE 
The bounding curve of electricity de- 
mand continued to lead utilitymen a 
merry chase last year. 








We 


1956 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Rev. Dec. 
Source: Federal Power Commission (est) (est) 
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steelmen, and others, can use for ex- 
pansion money. 

In saying “no” to steel, Flemming 
was speaking on behalf of his own 
Office of Defense Mobilization, which 
has the job of providing the nation 
with enough productive capacity to 
wage a war. Flemming did not deny 
the U.S. could use more steel. But, in 
effect, he affirmed that minimum ex- 
pansion goals had been met and spe- 
cial tax privileges were no longer 
justified. Reported Forses’ Washing- 
ton bureau: 

“Flemming has enunciated an im- 
portant principle of the Administra- 
tion’s economic policy. The feeling 
here is definitely against these indi- 
rect subsidies to industrial expansion. 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, 
for example, opposes fast write-offs 
because they reduce tax revenues, at 
least temporarily and thus lessen the 
chances for a balanced budget. 

“Administration economists make 
yet another point. They point out 
that a sudden bulge in building by 
steel companies would increase infla- 
tionary pressures within the economy. 
Fast write-offs and other business 
stimulators, they say, should be saved 
for times when pressure is getting low 
in the economic boiler.” 

Disappointment. This was Wash- 
ington’s reasoning and, unquestion- 
ably, it was sound. Steelmen, however, 
could scarcely hide their disappoint- 
ment. U.S. Steel merely said it would 
do “everything possible” to continue 
its expansion program. Jones & 
Laughlin said it would have to think 
twice now about the $250-million in- 
tegrated tube mill it planned to build 
in Houston, Texas. 

Others did their best to keep a stiff 
upper lip. Declared John H. Marshall, 
chairman of Illinois’ fast-rising Gran- 
ite City Steel: “If the country needs 
more steel in 1960, [Granite City] 
will raise the $150 million we need.” 

What Marshall did not say was 
where he would get the money. No 
less than $2.3 billion was involved in 
steel industry expansion plans. Rais- 
ing anything like this kind of money 
is almost impossible under present 
tight money conditions. Thus steel- 
men were scratching around for al- 
ternative solutions, last month made 
a few tentative tries. Among them: 

e Coatesville, Pa.’s Lukens Steel 
turned to its customers, borrowed 
$15 million from General Electric. 

e Armco Steel, up to its ears in 
$244 million worth of expansion and 
improvement offered its 50,000 stock- 
holders 1.1 million shares of new stock 
to raise approximately $62 million. 

e U.S. Steel’s Chairman Roger 
Blough was crusading for changes in 
the depreciation laws. “Fast write- 
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MOBILIZER FLEMMING: 
he disappointed steelmen 


offs,” said he, “do not provide the 
basic solution. . . . The fundamental 
solution lies in revision of the tax 
structure.” Blough’s proposal: that 
depreciation deductions be allowed 
to rise along with costs, so that re- 
serves would be large enough to pay 
for replacing worn-out equipment. 
Unpleasant Alternatives. | Blough’s 
proposal makes a good deal of eco- 
nomic sense. But its chances are hurt 
by the fact that it would cost the 
Treasury a considerable amount of 
tax money. In the last run, then, 
steelmen will probably have to fall 
back on two rather difficult alterna- 
tives: higher prices for steel; and 
skimpier dividends for stockholders. 
The industry’s thinking last month 
was summed up by a veteran Pitts- 
burgher. “If our customers want more 
steel,” said he, “they will have to pay 





| csr 
EXPENSIVE 
EXPANSION 
Squeezed by post-war inflation, the 
buying power of the dollor has drop- 
ped sharply. In the past decade, the 
steel industry has had fo increase its 


property investment by 60% (to $12 
billion) in order to raise capacity just 








for it. And our stockholders will have 
to get used to seeing most of their 
earnings plowed back.” 

In the end, he was in effect saying, 
investors and consumers—in other 
words, the whole economy—will have 
to pay for. steel expansion. It could 
hardly be otherwise. A free economy 
does not have growth handed it on a 
silver platter. Someone has to foot 
the bill and, in an economy expanding 
as fast as the U.S.’, the bill is likely to 
run high. This, whatever the Govern- 
ment does, is a fact of life that in- 
vestors and businessmen alike will 
have to live with for years to come. 


RAILROADS 


LAMENT 


Generalization can be mis- 
leading — especially about 
railroads. 





NoTHING is more difficult for security 
analysts than generalizing effectively 
about the railroad industry. One 
event can produce quite different 
results for individual roads. Last 
month, for example, the New York 
Central’s President Alfred Perlman 
told his stockholders: “Recovery from 
the steel strike was neither so quick 
nor so complete as was anticipated 

. its depressing effects on traffic 
were still felt three months after the 
strike was settled.” 

A few weeks earlier, the Erie’s new 
president Harry Von Willer had quite 
a different song to sing. “Freight car 
loadings,” he told stockholders, “re- 
covered favorably following the steel 
strike in July and since then have 
been staying slightly ahead of last 
year. We expect our total revenues 
will exceed last year’s by about 8.5%.” 

Of the two, however, the Central’s 
sad experience was more nearly typi- 
cal of the industry as a whole. Except 
for a month-long period between 
mid-September and mid-October, few 
railroads had been able to manage 
anything like their 1955 record. 

But it was neither steel nor strikes 
which were primarily responsible for 
the Central’s, and the industry’s, lag- 
gard performance. Autos were the 
problem. With assembly lines slowed 
for model changeovers, carloadings 
dipped an estimated 20% in the fourth 
quarter. Here the Erie again was 
the exception. Autos helped give Erie 
carloadings their buoyancy. In re- 
cent months, both Ford and General 
Motors have opened new plants on 
Erie lines. The generalization that 
applied to most roads simply did not 
fit the Erie last month. 
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How Glidden is growing with the 
rise in building materials sales! 


Through new and better products that help make home 
improvement and modernization easier and lower in 
cost, Glidden has become an integral, growing part of 
the expanding building materials industry. 


Soybean derivatives, developed by the Glidden 
Chemurgy Division, go into coatings for insulation board 
as well as nearly all the washable wallpaper produced 
in the United States. And they are used in many other 
ways from indoor plywood to floor coverings and paint. 


The Glidden Chemicals-Pigments-Metals Division is 
a leading supplier of white and colored pigments to the 
makers of products such as plastics, oilcloth, wallboard, 
acoustical tile and even draperies and fabrics. 


Manufacturers of rubber, plastics, paper, asphalt tile, 
protective coatings and numerous other products come 
to the Southern Chemical Division for ingredients 
derived from the pine tree. 

There is a Glidden paint to beautify and protect every 
surface inside or out. Stains and varnishes for furniture, 
gleaming enamels for appliances and kitchen cabinets 
—all are made by Glidden. 

So Glidden is growing with the rapidly expanding 
needs of the building materials industry. And this is 
typical of the way Glidden grows — through helping 
improve products, develop new ones or reduce costs 
for the growth industries Glidden serves. The Glidden 
Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Gpowing with the (Glidden 








PROD uct 


SOUTHERN CHEMICAL PAINT 


CHEMURGY 


Soybean Derivatives; 
Grain Merchandising 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


For Food Processors; 
Restaurants; Consumers 


CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS 


Pigments and Metal Powders 
for Industry 


Naval Stores; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 


For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Industrial Maintenance; All Surfaces 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


BIG PUSH 


After 1956's sensational show- 

ing, don’t expect the same 

thing in 1957, Trane’s Minard 
warns stockholders. 





Atop the wave of corporate optimism 
that greeted the new year, there 
bobbed last month at least one re- 
freshingly cautious voice—that of the 
Trane Co.’s* President Donald Clifton 
Minard, 53. But Minard’s cautiousness 
was only relative. He had just closed 
his books on the best year in the com- 
pany’s 50-odd-year history. Due 
largely to the boom in industrial and 
commercial air conditioning, Trane’s 
sales had shot up nearly 40% to $74 
million, while profits skyrocketed 60% 
to $5.6 million. In spite of such pros- 
perous portents, however, Minard 
warned: “We do not anticipate a com- 
parable increase during 1957.” 

It was simply a case of already hav- 
ing nearly all the business he could 
handle. Despite a $13 million expan- 
sion program launched last year, 
Trane lacks the plant capacity to pro- 
duce a comparable increase in busi- 
ness this year. “Much of our current 
planning and building,” says he, “will 
not be ready in time to materially 
affect our 1957 sales picture.” 

Yet Minard’s caution was hardly 
tinged with pessimism. “We expect to 
see a continuing improvement,” adds 
he, “in both sales and profits.” With 
his present facilities, Minard says, he 
can comfortably turn out an $85 to 
$90 million-a-year sales volume, 15% 
to 20% more than in 1956. Beyond next 
year? “Everything and everyone,” 
declares he, “is being geared for the 
bigger push in the years ahead.” 


AUTO PARTS 


BIG WHEEL 


Now a big wheel in two fields 
instead of only one, Kelsey- 
Hayes has rolled through a 
highly impressive year. 





IN THE business glossary of the auto 
equipment industry, the most familiar 
word of the past few years has. been 
“diversification.” This has been more 
a matter of necessity than mere cor- 
porate faddism. Weary of feast and 
famine sales to the automakers, parts 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
em 67c. 


high, 51%; low, 4349. Dividen 
ngs r 


Indicated 1956 eR ut: 90c. Earn 
share (1955) eae assets: $32. 2 million. 


Ticker symbol: 
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suppliers have been turning their 
hand to everything from outboard 
motors to cement. Some executives 
are making a go of their new side- 
lines. Some are not. 

Last month President Perry Wil- 
liams of Detroit’s Kelsey-Hayes Co.* 
looked very much like one of those 
who had branched out successfully. 
Most GM and Ford-built cars still 
rolled off the assembly line on Kel- 
sey-Hayes’ wheels. But, having 
changed the corporate name from 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Williams 
was hard at work building up his 
aviation parts business. 

Half & Half. Not long ago Williams 
got nearly all his sales from auto and 
farm equipment lines, manufactured 
but a few jet engine parts in one plant 
at Jackson, Mich. During the year 


KELSEY-HAYES ASSEMBLY LINE: 
there were wheels within wheels 


ended August 31, Kelsey-Hayes 
increased aircraft parts to an im- 
portant 23% of its sales volume. But 
Williams believes he is just getting 
rolling. Predicts he: “A full 50% of 
sales for the 1957 fiscal year will 
represent sales to the aviation in- 
dustry.” 

Kelsey-Hayes worked its way into 
aircraft parts through a series of well- 
planned mergers. In late 1955, Wil- 
liams snapped up Springfield, Ohio’s 
Steel Products Engineering (now 
Speco division), producer of aviation 
parts and assemblies. Last May he 
acquired Clevite Aero Products of 
Wallingford, Conn., in July Utica 
Drop Forge & Tool Corp. of Utica, 
N.Y. 

Airborne. Perry Williams’ interest 
in his new side lines does not mean 
he intends to abandon his auto parts 
pursuit. The fact that it is a big sup- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 
48; low, 30. Dividend (1956) : $2.40. Indicated 
1957 payout: $2.40. Earnings per share (1956) : 
$5.28. Total assets (1956) : 1 million. Ticker 

symbol: KW. 


plier to such successful car makers 
as GM’s Chevrolet and Ford’s Ford 
has held Kelsey-Hayes’ profits over 
the years steadier than those of most 
auto suppliers, including its chief 
competitors, Motor Wheel Corp. and 
Budd Co. 

Last year was a good example of 
this relative steadiness. With Speco 
contributing, Kelsey-Hayes rolled 
over the 1956 bumps in auto output 
with comparative ease. During the 
November quarter, for example, 
when other parts makers were un- 
dergoing jarring drops in profit, Kel- 
sey-Hayes’ earnings dropped only 9% 
to $1.13 per share. Impressed by this 
demonstration of slump resistance, 
unusual indeed for an auto parts 
maker, investors bid Kelsey-Hayes 
common up last month to an alltime 
high of 48, a three-fold gain from its 
1954 low of 16. 

Here to Stay? Despite this impres- 
sive showing in Detroit and Wall 
Street, some financial men still re- 
mained skeptical, questioned whether 
Kelsey-Hayes really had freed itself 
from the up-and-down swings of auto 
output. Said one: “In the long run, 
when big money is made in Detroit, it 
is going to be the automakers them- 
selves who will make it.” The skep- 
tics also wonder just how much profit 
Williams can expect over the years 
from aircraft parts, itself a roughly 
competitive business. 

Be that as it may, at the turn of the 
year, Perry Williams received a left- 
handed compliment from Edward G. 
Budd Jr. of the rival Budd Co. His 
own company, Budd announced, had 
decided to expand into aviation 
equipment. This was flattering for 
Williams but also somewhat discom- 
forting. With such other major parts 
makers as Borg-Warner, Thompson 
Products and Eaton Manufacturing 
now in aircraft and others sure to 
come, the field Kelsey-Hayes has 
chosen for diversification may be- 
come as competitive as auto parts. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


DOUBLE BOOM 


In the midst of one boom, 
Warner & Swasey has a sec- 
ond one under way. 





In a year when most machine tool 
makers were burbling joyously about 
the big boom in machine tool pro- 
duction, Warner & Swasey’s* Walter 
K. Bailey, 59, has had something 


*Traded over-the-counter. 
i j high, 20%: oO 2234. 
1.50. 1956 


$1955) : 


Price range 
Dividend (1955) : 

Earnings r share 
$3.36. Tot otal p B. $33.3 million. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





Carry Your Books? Walk into almost 
any school and you'll see row upon row 
of student lockers—made from cold rolled 
steel sheets. That's because no other ma 
terial offers such a desirable combination 
of strength, durability, and low cost 








You'll Float Through The Air—For A Mile. This is a cable tramway for tourists 
that goes up Cannon Mountain at Franconia Notch in New Hampshire. The 
heavy wire ropes are well over a mile long, 17% inch in diameter and they weigh 
28 tons apiece. The cable was made and installed by American Steel & Wire 
Division of United States Steel. : 
This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 











Biggest Airplane Hangar In The World— 
If you include the maintenance shops, 
the Air Force hangar in San Antonio 
sprawls out over 23 acres. Inside the 
hangar there is a 250-foot clear-span 
area without a post or pole of any kind 
between the floor and ceiling. Airplanes 
can be moved about freely without ob- 
struction. This has been made possible 
by long, strong steel roof trusses. The en- 
tire building was fabricated and erected 
by the American Bridge Division of 
United States Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. .AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 

SEE The United States Stee! Hour. it's « tull-hour TY program presented every other Wednesday evening by United States Stee! Consult your newspaper for time and station, 
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OSCILLATIONS 


Over the past six years, Warner & 
Swasey's business has ridden con- 
flicting trends. Its machine tool 
sales have moved with the indus- 
try cycle; its textile machinery 
sales have declined steadily; its 
Gradall sales have risen sharply. 


Machine Textile 
teols machinery Gradall 


(in millions of dollars) 


$40.0 $1.8 $14.0 
28.2 2.4 9.7 
245 2.3 5.6 
47.9 3.8 5.7 


1956 (est.) 
1955 
1954 
1953 











extra to whistle about: the spectacu- 
lar success of his precision earth- 
moving machine, Gradall. Not that 
Bailey’s machine tool business wasn’t 
prospering. In the first half, his ma- 
chine tool sales had risen something 
like 15% faster than the industry as 
a whole. But W&S’ Gradall’s sales 
curve went right through the ceiling, 
shot up 50% by the year end. The 
effect on W&S’ profits was exhilarat- 
ing. Nine months profits were up 
83.5% to $3.5 million. 

Miscalculation. As early as _ last 
March, Bailey was predicting $52 
million sales for 1956, vs. $40 million 
in 1955. But as the year ended last 
month, he had to revise his estimate 
upwards to a probable $55 or $56 mil- 
lion, only a shade under his 1953 
record of $57 million. Earnings, he 
added, should run between $4 and 
$4.50 a share, vs. $3.36 last year on 
120,000 fewer shares. 

With considerable justice, Bailey 
could thus claim success for Gradall 
as a diversification effort. In an in- 
dustry where diversification has been 
at best feeble and generally belated, 
only Warner & Swasey and Ex-Cell-O 
(Forses, Nov. 1) can make such a 
claim. Four short years ago, Gradall 
shipments contributed a bare $5.7 
million, or 10%, of W&S’ sales. Last 
year, they had soared to $14 million, 
made up nearly a quarter of W&S’ 
estimated 1956 total (see table). 

Still, Bailey has good reason to 
continue emphasizing his booming if 
not always dependable machine tool 
operations, which produce nearly 
three-quarters of W&S’ sales volume. 
Diversification is, at best, nearly al- 
ways a risky business. W&S’ postwar 
excursion into textile machinery has 
yet to pay off, and the portents are 
far from encouraging. Between 1952 
and 1955, their sales steadily declined 
from $3.8 million to $2.4 million. 

Bailey, therefore, has no intention 
of neglecting machine tools. A few 
months ago he announced plans to 
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spend $2.8 million to expand capacity 
25% to handle the tool boom, and, 
incidentally, to reduce the costs of 
running his Cleveland and New 
Philadelphia plants on a_ two-shift, 
six-day-week basis. 

Reservations. Wall Street, 
impressed by all of this, has one 
reservation: can Bailey keep up the 
pace? Retorts he: “Our machine tool 
sales will equal and possibly exceed 
those of 1956, while our sales of 
Gradall will rise substantially above 
the 1956 total.” Better still, price 
increases, which went into effect last 
Fall, may well give W&S’ profits even 
greater buoyancy in 1957. 

This, however, remains to be seen. 
Already the pace in machine tool 
buying has begun to slow down, and 
when shipments begin to catch up 
with orders, W&S will have to scratch 
for orders again. At any rate, thanks 
to Gradall, the machine tool indus- 
try’s periodic slumps are less likely 
to hurt W&S as much as they once did. 


though 


AIRCRAFT 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
BOOM 


When it comes to civilian 

business, the Little Three 

planemakers fly rings around 
the industry giants. 


As did Boeing, Douglas and the other 
high-powered giants of the aircraft 
world, the industry’s “Little Three” 
went into a tailspin after World War 
II. Such fringe companies as Culver 
and Globe Aircraft crashed into 


bankruptcy. Even the survivors ran 
into rough weather post-war, all but 
went out of business. 

Off Again. But, like the giant 
planemakers with their big airliners, 
bombers and fighters, the Little 
Three, with their light planes, made 
a thorough comeback. This was more 
than ever evident last month when 
Beech,* Cessnat and Piper** issued 
reports for their fiscal years ended 
September 30. Cessna, biggest mon- 
eymaker of the trio, reported net 
profits of $4.2 million, well up from 
1955’s $2.8 million. Little Piper’s 
showing was even more spectacular. 
It all but doubled earnings, from $1.4 
million to $2.6 million. 

Of the three, only Wichita, Kansas’ 
Beech Aircraft Corp. failed to better 
its profit showing. But Beech’s pres- 
ident, blue-eyed Mrs. Olive Beech, 
had her own measure of good news 
for shareholders. She reported that 
during 1956 Beech had slashed its de- 
pendence on government orders from 
65% in 1955 to just 57% last year. 
Boasted a Beech aide: “Our civilian 
plane sales are big and they’re going 
to get even bigger.” 

A Growing Market. Behind _ this 
claim there stood last month some 
impressive figures. Beech was on its 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : 
3044; low, 1919. Dividend (1956) : 
cated 1957 payout: $1.20. Earnin 
(1956): $4.45. Total assets: 
Ticker symbol: BCX. 


high, 
$1.20. Indi- 
S per share 
2.4 million. 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : 
4554; low, 233g. Dividend (1956) : 
cated 1957 payout: $1.40. Earnin 
(1956): $5.75. Total assets: 
Ticker symbol: CEA. 


high, 
$1.20. Indi- 
S per share 
9 million. 


**Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956- 57) : high, 1834; low, 124%. Divi- 
Gone. —_ 80c. Indicated i 1957, payout: $1. 

gs per share (1956) : tal assets: 
$10.7 nGion. Ticker pak PIP. 


PIPER’S PIPER (L) & FOUR-PASSENGER TRI-PACER: 
he was tired of giving things away 
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industrial Chemicals 


Leading the product list is a new fam- 
ily of chemicals, the Nitroparaffins — 
nitromethane, nitroethane, 1-nitropro- 
pane, 2-nitropropane, and derivatives. 
A CSC development, the “NP’s” open 
up dynamic, new areas of chemical 
opportunity — and are already being 
used in a wide range of industries. 
Other basic products include ammonia, 
methanol, ethyl alcohol, butanol, me- 


Automotive Specialties 


CSC’s automotive line includes both 
private label and branded products 
such as PEAK® ethylene glycol anti- 
freeze and Nor’way® methanol anti- 
freeze, Nor’way cooling system chem- 


Agricultural Chemicals 


To satisfy Agriculture’s big-tonnage 
appetite for nitrogen plant food, CSC 
supplies Hi-D Ammonium Nitrate, new- 
granule fertilizer, made by a patented 





CSC process. In addition, CSC produces 
nitrogen solutions, aqua and anhy- 
drous ammonia. Through fertilizer man- 
ufacturers, these products go to help 
make every acre more productive. 
Products made for pesticide formula- 
tors include Dilan®, ethyl formate and 
metaldehyde. 
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Potable Spirits 


CSC’s oldest line of products is the 
Rossville® brand of alcohols, which 
trace their ancestry back to a Ross- 
ville, Indiana, distillery started in 1847. 
Today, CSC potable spirits are pro- 
duced exclusively on order and are 
sold in bulk only. Products include 
fine cane and grain neutral spirits as 
well as custom production of whiskies 
of unexcelled quality. 











Sales Offices 
in 
Principal Cities 





thylamines, formaldehyde and penta- 


erythritol. 


PRODUCT 
REVIEW 


7s 


Animal Nutrition Products 


CSC supplies the feed industry with 
antibiotic and vitamin feed supple- 
ments that help produce better broil- 
ers, laying hens, turkeys and hogs. 
Chief among these animal nutrition 
products are Baciferm® bacitracin anti- 
biotic supplements, B.Y-16® and 
B.Y-21® riboflavin supplements, multi- 
vitamin supplements, choline chloride 
and butyl fermentation solubles. 





icals and automotive specialties. In 
addition, last year CSC introduced 
Peak Nitro Fuel, a new special fuel 
for racing cars. For home use, CSC 
markets Quixol® and Quakersol®, pro- 
prietary brands of denatured alcohol. 








Pharmaceutical Chemicals 


Newest antibiotic produced by CSC is 
cycloserine — used in the treatment 
of tuberculosis. CSC is also a leading 
manufacturer of bacitracin and was 
the first company to produce this anti- 
biotic. Crystalline riboflavin (vitamin 
B.) is another item important to the 
drug field. Other products include anti- 
enzymes. All CSC drugs are supplied to 
pharmaceutical companies who market 
them under their own label. 











Plants at 
Sterlington and Harvey, La. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Peoria, Ill. + Agnew, Calif. 
Newark, N. J. 








COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


General Offices: 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y, 
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RAILROAD GROW? 


One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
ts doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 























Fuel for the fires of Europe 


Today American coal shippers are literally “carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle.” The great coal-shipping 
ports of Europe that once supplied so much of the 
world’s fuel have now reversed the flow—the coal 
is going in, not coming out. 


This is true of Britain, Germany, France, Italy and 
other European countries. No longer able to sup- 
ply even its own needs, Europe is becoming in- 
creasingly dependent on America’s vast reserves, 
especially for metallurgical coal to make good 
steel and for quality domestic grades. Last year’s 
export of coal was over 47 million tons—more 
than double the average of the last ten years—and 
there is every reason to believe the trend will be 
upward for years to come. 


The recently completed additions to Chesapeake 
and Ohio’s great yards and coal docks at Newport 
News on Hampton Roads, Virginia, increase their 
capacity to more than 30 million tons a year. Six 


Would you like a portfolio of pictures 
of Chessie and her family? Write to: 


ships can now be loaded at a time. 


To move this vast tonnage down to the sea, and 
at the same time serve American coal users, C&O 
is building $50 million worth of new hopper cars. 
Its present fleet of 62,500 coal cars are in such 
excellent repair that over 99% are available for 
use at all times. 

More ships are also needed, and to provide these 
C&O has joined with the other two coal-carrying 
railroads, the miner’s union, and a group of mine 
operators in the formation of American Coal Ship- 
ping, Inc. Already 30 vessels have been chartered 
and negotiations are under way for 70 more, 20 
of them by an affiliate, the Bull Steamship Co. 


While C&O’s operations have been broadened, 
and its traffic greatly diversified over the past few 
years, coal continues an important factor. And 
the current revival of the coal industry is one more 
reason why Chessie keeps growing and going. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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CHASE 
MANHATTAN 


CHARTERED 1799 


CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . - « + $2,072,851,139 
U. S. Government Obligations . . .... . 1,073,035,283 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . . . . 439,038,629 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee e+e 192,153,713 
Poe ee ea ee ee eee — 3,731,987,213 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . i ef 16,031,944 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability. . . ° 169,650,278 
Banking Houses. . . : ° 44,532,226 
Other Assets . . 17,666,893 


$7,756,947,318 





LIABILITIES 

Deposits mee ee ae ee a cae eee eee ee ° $6,927,736,057 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . . a oe ‘ 5,186,222 
Reserve for Taxes .. eres et ae a ene a 31,246,176 
Other Liabilities . . . . ; «4 w.2bte re” 38,367,918 
Acceptances Outstanding . ° $189,962,709 

Less: In Portfolio . . « « «© «+ 15,165,957 174,796,752 
Capital Funds: 2 

Capital Seock . . . « « $162,500,000 


(13,000,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 
Sei Dy AR ei ae 337,500,000 
Undivided Profits. . : 79,614,193 579,614,193 


$7,756,947,318 








Of the above assets $327,501,725 are pledged to secure public deposits 
and for other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred 
as provided by law. Assets are shown at book values less any reserves. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FISCAL FLIGHT 


THE "LITTLE THREE” 
PLANEMAKERS LINEUP 


(all figures for fiscal 1956, ended 
September 30) 





BEECH CESSNA PIPER 

Total Assets 

(in millions) $32.4 $36.9 $10.7 
Sales 

(in millions) $74.5 $66.3 $25.1 
Net profits 

(in millions) $3.3 $4.2 $2.6 
Pre-tax 
Profit Margin 10.1% 13.5% 22.6% 
Earnings 

Per Share $4.45 $5.75 $2.88 
Dividends 


Per Share $1.20 $1.20 $0.80 


Commercial 


Production 43% 63% 88% 


Backlog 

(in millions) $108.0* $56.0t 
*Commercial and military orders. 
+Military orders only. 
**Commercial orders only. 


$7.2** 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 

way to doubling dollar sales of ci- 
vilian planes over 1954’s total. The 
aircraft industry as a whole is de- 
pendent on the Pentagon for an over- 
whelming 85% of its sales. But the 
Little Three gets its bread-and-but- 
ter from private flying. 

This is not to say that Beech and 
Cessna have been overlooked by the 
Pentagon. Military orders for small 
aircraft, spare parts, overhaul and 
subcontracting work accounted last 
year for slightly better than half of 
Beech’s sales, 37% of Cessna’s. 

But small commercial craft are far 
and away the fastest growing part of 
their business. This fact becomes even 
more impressive in the light of recent 
CAA predictions that the number of 
registered private aircraft would in- 
crease from the current 60,000 to 89,- 
000 by 1965. With lines ranging from 
Piper’s 2-seat PA-18 Super Cub sell- 
ing for $5,295 to Beech’s 9-seat Super 
18 executive transport for $106,975, 
the Little Three are in good shape to 
share in a continuing boom in private 
flying. 

The Lineup. The biggest beneficiary 
to date of the private flying boom has 
been Cessna. Last year Cessna’s Pres- 
ident Dwane L. Wallace upped his 
sales of commercial aircraft to $37.7 
million from 1955’s $21.6 million. “We 
have,” says he, “always looked upon 
commercial planes as our base.” 

Beech, though still the sales leader 
of the Little Three, cannot yet make 
such a claim of commercial business 
preponderance. Beech, however, 
seems to be getting there. Last year 
it sold $32.1 million worth of Beech- 
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craft, as against just $27.2 million 
worth in 1955, $20.8 million in 1954. 
Neither Beech nor Cessna has yet 
broken away from the Pentagon as 
completely as Lock Haven, Pa.’s Piper 
Aircraft, which sells only 12% of its 
production to Washington. This in 
part explains why Piper’s sales have 
been growing faster than either Cess- 
na’s or Beech’s. They have doubled 
since 1953, last year alone rose 50%. 
Piper’s relative freedom from low- 
profit government business also helps 
explain its pretax profit margin of 
22.6c on the dollar which easily out- 
paces Beech’s 10.lc or Cessna’s 13.5c. 
Says President William T. Piper, 76: 
“We got tired of giving away our air- 
planes to the government—so we de- 
cided to make money selling them to 
people, particularly businessmen.” 
Adds he, in words that well express 
the confidence of other small plane- 
makers: “We think the use of air- 
planes by executives is just beginning. 
We think we're on the right track.” 


WALL STREET 


THE LEADERS 


Whatever else it may have 
been, 1956 was definitely a 
year for the blue chips. 





By nearly every standard 1956 was 
an indecisive year for the stock 
market. Trading volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange was down 14.4% 
to 556 million shares, and stocks, as 
measured by the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average, gained a bare 2.3% dur- 
ing the 12 months. But in one very 
important respect, 1956 still closely 
resembled the all-out bull years that 
preceded it. Like them, it was very 
much a blue-chip year: of the 20 
best-selling stocks on the Big Board, 
only three, Studebaker-Packard, Avco 
and Benguet Mining, could by any 
stretch of the imagination be called 
speculative, low-priced stocks. 
Who’s Who. The top three spots 
on the Big Board’s best-seller list 








went to three famed blue chips, Gen- 
eral Motors, U. S. Steel and Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. In terms of dollar 
volume (as opposed to the number of 
shares traded) first place went to the 
staidest blue chip of them all, the 
$18.4 billion (assets) American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. 

There was, nevertheless, some re- 
shuffling of the pack. Oils, for ex- 
ample, came very much into their 
own on the best-seller list. Whereas 
in 1955 only Sunray Mid-Continent 
represented the industry, last year 
three oil stocks, Jersey Standard, Gulf 
and Indiana Standard, hit the Top 
Twenty. As the oils gained, aircrafts 
retreated. In 1955 General Dynamics, 
Boeing, Curtiss-Wright and Glenn L. 
Martin represented the planemakers. 
Last year only Martin remained. 

Besides the three aircraft stocks 
and Sunray Mid-Continent, Alleghany 
Corp., Anaconda and International 
T&T dropped out in 1956. Taking 
their places: AT&T, Studebaker- 
Packard, Fruehauf, Gulf, Kaiser Alu- 
minum, Republic Steel, Columbia 
Gas, Standard Oil of Indiana. 

Representative? However intriguing, 
the best-seller list in some respects 
is highly misleading. What is signifi- 
cant for an individual stock is not 
the absolute number of shares traded 
but rather the percentage of total 
capitalization turned over. Thus, GM, 
though it topped the list, turned over 
just 2.7% of its outstanding shares. 
Fruehauf, ninth in the list, turned 
over 52% of its stock during the 
year. Among the electrical equipment 
shares, GE fell just 29% behind West- 
inghouse in the number of shares 
traded. But while Westinghouse 
turned over 25% of its 16.7 million 
shares, GE turned over just 3.4% of 
its 87 million. Basically, then, Frue- 
hauf and Westinghouse were more 
actively traded than GM and GE. 

In a different sense, nevertheless, 
the Top Twenty definitely reflected 
the character of 1956’s market. In 
1955 the best sellers operated almost 
entirely under the sign of the bull; 
no less than 16 posted gains for the 





CESSNA 620: 
after rough weather, a big boom 


BEECHCRAFT BONANZA: 





1956 
Shares 
_ Stock ‘Traded — 


Gen Motors 7,416,800 
US Steel 6,245,500 
Std Oil(NJ) 5,680,600 
Sperry Rd 4,565,400 29% 21% 22% 
Westing El 4,214,000 65% 50% 
4,060,000 2% 1% 1% 
3,727,400 7% 5% 5% 
3,375,800 187% 

3,195,200 38% 22 
3,164,500 28 21 
3,142,100 87 60 
3,009,800 52% 
2,919,300 5% 
2,823,100 83% 
2,767,800 

2,721,800 32% 
2,638,800 31 
2,585,300 

2,534,000 

2,522,100 


High 
49% 
73% 
62% 


Low Lest 
40% 44 
51% 73 


492 58% 


Benguet 
Avco Mfg 
AT&T 
Fruehauf 
Penn RR 
Chrysler 
Gen Elec 
Stud-Pack 
Gulf Oil 
Kaiser Al 
NY Cent 
Martin, GL 
Repub Stl 
Colum Gas 
Std Oil (Ind) 





BEST SELLERS 


The 20 common stocks with the largest total sales on the New York Stock Exchange. 








1955 
Shares . 
‘Stock | Traded High 


Gen Motors 7,116,500 54 
Penn RR 6,309,000 30% 
US Steel 5,968,200 62% 
Chrysler 5,235,100 101% 
NY Cent 4,972,800 49% 
Gen Dyn 4,943,700 80 
4,683,400 29% 
4,651,800 242 
4,556,400 2 
4,313,600 57% 
4,287,400 8% 
4,177,400 

Alleg Corp 3,919,600 11 
Sunray Oil 3,660,000 27% 
3,572,900 
Westing El 3,383,200 
Elec & Mus 3,326,000 


Sperry Rd 
Bald-Lima 
Benguet 

Gen Elec 
Avco Mfg 
Curt-Wrgt 


Boeing 

831% 
5% 

Anaconda 3,320,400 83 

IT&T 3,306,400 

Martin, GL 3,252,80Q 44 








year; only three, Avco, Sunray and 
Westinghouse, dropped. But in 1956, 
11 out of 20 crossed the finish line as 
losers. 

Thus the best-seller list, like almost 
everything else in 1956’s market, un- 
derscored a simple truth: investing, 
even in good times and for the bluest 
chips, is no one-way street: 


BONDS 


UNREHEARSED 
RISKS 


On Bond Alley, the bears 

last year reigned supreme. 

So far, 1957 does not look 
much better. 


However much of a standoff it may 
have been for the stock market, 1956 
was a one-way street for the bond 
market. It was a bear year all the 
way. Long-term U.S. Treasury Bonds, 
which rank next to the U.S. dollar in 
financial respectability, sold last 
month at historic low levels with the 
average yield of three issues around 
3%2%. Since in bonds, high yields 
mean low prices, the losses were con- 
siderable. Victory Bonds of 1967-72, 
which sold at 106.16 when issued in 
1946, sold around 87 towards the end 
of the year. Corporate bonds suffered, 
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too. The highly-rated Union Pacific’s 
2142%s of 1991, for example, originally 
offered at 102, were bringing just 77 
last month, American Telephone & 
Telegraph’s 25s, originally offered at 
100%, were down to 79 for a yield of 
3.79%. 

Twenty Year Lows. Municipal tax- 
exempt bonds, traditional refuge of 
high-bracket investors, sold at their 
lowest prices in 20 years. But of all 
issues traded, Turnpike Bonds took 
the longest drop. In the course of-the 
year some of them fell more than 20 
points. New York Thruway Authority 
3.10% Bonds fell from a high of 107 





BEARS 
IN BONDS ZY 


For bonds, 1956 was definitely a beor 
year. On the New York Stock Ex- 
change, corporation bonds, tax- 
exempt municipal bonds and Treasury 
bonds all declined during the year.* 
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Jan. Feb. March Apr. May June July Ang Sept Oct. 
“Average prices of listed issues. Source: Standard & Poor's 





























to 93. Maine Turnpike’s 4%s fell 
from 104 to 93 to yield 4.4%. 

The reason, as financial commenta- 
tors never tired of pointing out, was 
tight money. New borrowers were 
willing to pay well for money. So 
lenders were selling existing bonds 
to raise money to lend at better rates. 
The more they sold, the lower fell 
bond prices. All in all, the Dow-Jones 
average of 20 representative 20-year 
bonds last month showed an average 
yield of 3.29%, the highest 
since before World War II. 

Warning. Some brokers were im- 
pressed by the opportunities thus 
offered to get high returns with a 
minimum of risk. They advised 
clients to switch some money from 
bonds to stocks. Others were not so 
sure. They pointed out that bonds, 
too, carried risks. 

Such a warning about the possible 
long-term risks of bond investment 
was sounded by Boston investment 
counselors David L. Babson & Com- 
pany last month. “The risk [since 
1946],” said Babson’s weekly staff 
letter, “has turned out to be in bonds 
and preferred stocks, not in common 
stocks.” Babson went on to explain 
that the past decade had seen a dra- 
matic rise in common stocks but it 
had also seen “the most drastic de- 
cline in the prices of senior securi- 
ties in history.” 

People who kept their funds in 
bonds, bank accounts or insurance 
policies had not suffered any decline 
in the face value of their capital, said 
Babson, but they had suffered a 
“major shrinkage” in its buying pow- 
er. To emphasize the lesson, Bab- 
son compiled a table showing that 
the depreciation of the world’s major 
currencies had (with the exceptions 
of Mexico and Switzerland) more 
than canceled out the interest paid 
on their government bonds. Babson’s 
moral: risks are not limited to busi- 
nessmen and common stock invest- 
ors; even the savings account and 
insurance policy involve a gamble 
on the purchasing power of the dollar. 

More to Come? Be that as it may, 
several Manhattan bond houses last 
month were pointing out yet another 
threat to bond prices. Local govern- 
ments were spending record sums for 
schools and other public works. Cor- 
porations were working overtime 
finding ways to finance expansion. As 
a partial result, underwriters will be 
trying to sell a whopping $1.3 billion 
worth of new bonds in the next few 
months. 

That means more pressure on prices 
of present bonds. As one bond vet- 
eran put it: “Bargains or no, it will be 
a miracle if debt issues don’t go down 
further by mid-year.” 


return 
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SOHIO’S 
SHACKLES 


For years, Standard Oil of 
Ohio has lived in bondage 
to the past. Now it is try- 
ing to break free and take 
a new competitive stance. 


Ever since the Supreme Court decree 
in the famous Standard Oil case of 
1911, smallish Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio)* has been in an exceedingly 
uncomfortable position. In breaking 
up John D. Rockefeller’s Standard 
Oil empire, the Court gave little 
thought to providing the surviving 
segments with balanced producing, re- 
fining and marketing facilities. Thus 
Ohio Standard, which had been a 
marketing arm of the empire, sudden- 
ly found itself with a chain of service 
stations, an inadequate refinery, but 
no crude oil production. Not until 14 


5% Production to Refining 





President Clyde T. Foster, 63, made a 
break for freedom by moving into the 
Michigan territory of Indiana Stand- 
ard. To get around the Supreme 
Court ban, Foster used the name 
“Sohio” on his gasoline, arguing it 
meant “superior Ohio oil,” not Stand- 
ard Oil. But he was stopped cold 
when Indiana obtained a court in- 
junction (which Sohio is still appeal- 
ing). 

Undaunted, Foster began promoting 
a new gasoline at home called “Sohio 
Boron Supreme.” Then once motorists 
had become familiar with the name, 
he dropped the Sohio tag entirely, and 
formed a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Boron Oil Co. of Ohio, which promptly 
built a station in Standard of Ken- 
tucky’s territory. Using this new 
name, Foster could well break into 
still other states. 

Spreading Out. As rival oilmen were 
keenly noting last month, Foster has 
been doing far more than just build- 
ing new service stations. This year 
and next, these rivals estimate, Fos- 
ter will likely spend some $60 million 


Average Pretax Profit Margins 
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JERSEY STANDARD 


years ago, in fact, did Sohio pump up 
the first drop of its own crude. Since 
the big money in petroleum is made 
in production, not refining, Sohio was 
left as a sort of ill-favored stepchild. 

Sohio faced still another handicap as 
a result of the great Standard Oil di- 
vorcement case. In its decree, the 
Court had forbidden all the Standard 
Oil offspring from invading each 
others’ territories with the Standard 
Oil name. While this protection en- 
abled Sohio to strengthen its market- 
ing hold within Ohio, where it now 
has more than a third of the total mar- 
ket, it left no room at all for expan- 
sion elsewhere. On the west, Sohio’s 
territory was bounded by Standard 
of Indiana’s, on the east by giant Jer- 
sey Standard’s, and on the south it was 
hemmed in by Standard of Kentucky. 

Bursted Bonds. Hemmed in, that is, 
until three years ago when Sohio’s 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran; Se) ener = b, 
71%; low, 47%. an i 955) i- 
cated 1956 Ma Tot Earnings oo 44 
(1955) Total “Sae 3 million. 
Ticker b. 
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OHIO STANDARD 


or more a year to step up his produc- 
tion and refining operations. Part of 
this outlay will go into a new $40 mil- 
lion refinery at Toledo, which will 
have a rated capacity of 60,000 barrels 
a day. Once on stream, it will boost 
Sohio’s refining capacity by about 
17%. 

But Sohio’s biggest weakness, as it 
has been since 1911, is its shortage of 
crude production, the industry’s big- 
gest moneymaker. Today Sohio still 
produces only one fourth of the crude 
it uses, a percentage far below that of 
even its crude-short rival Indiana 
Standard, which has a 46% produc- 
tion-refining ratio. The fat profits, 
however, come from crude production 
(see chart). 

Foster, as a result; is understand- 
ably out to boost his own crude pro- 
duction. This year he will drill at 
least two wildcat wells off the coast 
of Louisiana, and he has teamed up 
with Signal Oil and Gas, Hancock Oil 
and Pure Oil to probe beneath Ven- 
ezuela’s crude-rich Lake Maracaibo, 


Road Blocks. Yet even if he strikes 
it rich beneath Maracaibo, Foster 
faces disturbing road blocks at home. 
One such is Sohio’s new petrochemical 
plant, output of which sagged badly 
in its first months of operation last 
year. This was hardly Foster’s fault. 
Wet spring weather all over the coun- 
try meant that fewer farmers needed 
Sohio’s ammonia and other nitrogen 
products, which go into chemical fer- 
tilizers. Nevertheless, it added another 
bump to Foster’s path. 

Even so, Sohio still managed to 
bring somewhere between $5.25 and 
$5.50 a share down to net last year, a 
sum well above the $4.60 of 1955. This 
year rivals think Foster is aiming at 
total revenues of $375 million vs. an 
estimated $360 million. last year. 
Probable profit target—$6 a share. If 
Foster can achieve both, Sohio will 
have come a long way since 1911 
toward breaking the chains which 
have shackled it so long. 


HOTELS 


KNOTT’S INNS 


Some call them motels; the 

Knott chain prefers “‘motor 

hotels.” Either way the 

mean low overhead and hig 
profits. 


Wuen U.S. hotelmen suddenly dis- 
covered the automobile at war's end 
and began throwing up what the trade 
called motels, Knott Hotel Corp.* 
Chairman James Knott remained 
aloof at first. 

After all, he had a proud tradition 
to uphold. His was the oldest (1889), 
major hotel chain in the nation, and 
the only one (until 1945) listed on 
a large exchange. As a grandson of 
Knott’s founder, he resolved to keep 
the family-controlled chain genteel 
and dignified. 

Even when boarding house reachers 
like Conrad Hilton began reaching 
out from Istanbul to Chihuahua for 
new hotels, Knott’s Knott kept to his 
East Coast territory. He remembered 
the frantic hotel expansion of the 
Twenties when Knott wisely chose 
to keep cool, and was the only chain 
(apart from Statler) to keep out of 
receivership when the crash turned 
most hotels into financial flophouses. 

Turnabout. Still, Knott unwound 
a little in 1955 when, with his US. 
occupancy rate falling from wartime 
peaks he opened his first foreign 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range Sa: high, 2344; low, 19%4. Divi- 


dend (1956) Earnings r share (1956) : 
$2.70 (est.). bial assets 3 million. Ticker 
symbol: KNT 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





The Boss’ Bookshelf 


A surE mark of management ma- 
turity is that these days the bosses 
are reading as many books about 
labor as are their counterparts 
across the bargaining tables. So, if 
your seat partner on the commut- 
er’s special is seen toting a couple 
of labor books under his arm, the 
reason is that some learned men, in 
and out of the union movement, 
have recently taken to their type- 
writers. 

Almost overnight, three books 
have become required reading for 
businessmen. One is The Practice 
Of Unionism by Jack Barbash.* 
Another is AFL-CIO Labor United 
by Arthur Goldberg,+ that ar- 
chitect of the labor merger who 
now, with articulate modesty, ap- 
praises his handiwork from a liter- 
ary loft, and hastens to assure 
management that the amalgama- 
tion is a force for good. Employers 
who have had some uneasy anx- 
iety that unity may invoke aggres- 
sive doctrine in union demands 
(such as sharing the management 
function) will find the Goldberg 
and Barbash works pleasant tran- 
quilizers. Organized labor will con- 
tinue to practice bread-and-butter 
unionism and leave the problem of 
how to cope with these assaults on 
the corporate treasury in the hands 
of management. 

Co-determination, a “voice in 
management,” has definitely been 
abandoned by American unions as 
an instrument of national objective. 
It was not always this way. But it 
may be that the fateful experience 
which the British labor government 
had with nationalization of indus- 
try helped to shape the U. S. 
unions’ position. The story of the 
fiasco of England’s abortive excur- 
sion into nationalization is told 
with insight and perspective in the 
third piece of “must reading” for 
businessmen. It is called Labor Re- 
lations In British Nationalized In- 
dustry by Sterling D. Spero,** 
professor at the Graduate School 
of Public Administration of New 
York University. 

Says Spero: “The principal archi- 
tects of British nationalization 
were the trade unions. Though 
motivated by practical considera- 
tions, they were also profoundly 


*Harper & Bros. $5.00. tMcGraw-Hill 
$5.00. **New York University Press $2.75. 


influenced by 
socialist doc- 
trine. Their 
primary con- 
cern was with 
improved 
working con- 
ditions for 
their members. 
Years of social- 
ist indoctrination had convinced 
them that only through public 
ownership could good working 
conditions be brought about.” 

But when the English miner 
awoke one morning in 1945 to find 
that his industry had been nation- 
alized, he found that the. same 
executives who had previously 
been the real and fancied targets 
of employee grievances were still 
running the show. Worker and 
politician alike very soon discov- 
ered that issuing an unctious ukase 
was not the answer to better em- 
ployer-employee administration. 

To be sure, there were labor 
leaders on the top boards which 
planned and organized the new 
policy. But when Spero asked a 
group of miners how they felt 
about the new union representa- 
tion, the answer was: “They 
change when they go on the board. 
They become bosses. They forget 
the workers.” 

Disillusionment set in. Workers 
found that government too can be 
a hard and cruel bargainer. With 
confused direction from the top.,. 
local mine negotiators were 
stripped of that basic qualification 
of a good executive—the authority 
to make decisions. Delay followed 
delay. The workers fought back 
with strikes and absenteeism. 

The telling implication of the 
Spero story is that England’s short- 
lived passion for nationalization 
stemmed from a narrow concept of 
industrial relations, primarily con- 
tinental in character. Movement 
from worker to managerial class 
was rare. Nepotism was rampant. 
Training for executive positions 
was scoffed at. 

Now the pattern is changing. 
Frightened by the surge of social- 
ism in which the Labor govern- 
ment took over, English business- 
men are beginning to take a few 
cues from the American managerial 
case-book. 


Lawrence Stessin 








hotel, London’s_ plush, profitable 
Westbury. But something even more 
daring seemed called for. Knott and 
his No. One innkeeper, President 
Willard Dodd (who began as the 
chain’s auditor in 1929), pooled their 
62 years of hotel experience and made 
plans to open their own string of 
motels. Of course, Knott called them 
“motor hotels,” and. lavished hotel- 
type services upon them so that mo- 
torists could stop at a roadside Knott 
with confidence as well as conveni- 
ence. 

The first one went up in Pittsburgh 
(The Pittsburgher), proved phenom- 
enally successful. So did Knott's 
Williamsburg Inn in Vinginia. Last 
year it looked as though Knott’s break 
with tradition had begun to pay off. 
For the first nine months of 1956, the 
chain turned in an earnings report 
nearly double that of 1955. Net per 
share was up to $2.20 vs. $1.13 the 
year before. It was Knott’s best show- 
ing in seven years.} 

Last month, encouraged by the 
motor hotels’ low overhead and high 
profit potential, Knott irrevocably 
cast his lot as a motel mogul. Chair- 
man Knott announced construction of 
a motor hotel in Groton, Conn., which 
will have “complete luxury hotel 
services—public and private dining 
rooms as well as room service.” Also 
planned: motor hotels for Towson, 
Md. and Irwin, Pa. Knott has already 
contracted to operate the projected 
International Hotel at New York’s In- 
ternational Airport when it opens 
later this year, and no small part of 
Knott’s business is its role as a food 
caterer. In addition to such customers 
as Manhattan’s UN and Con Edison, 
Knott serves as many as 32,000 meals 
a day at Washington’s Pentagon. 

tPresident Dodd also celebrated his re- 


election (his fourth) as Republican Mayor of 
Verona, N. J. 


DODD (L) & KNOTT: 
a tradition to uphold 
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Good Innkeeping. Though Jim Knott 
and Bill Dodd are already talking 
about siill other motor hotels for the 
South and Midwest, once the $100- 
billion highway program begins to 
bear fruit, they have no inferiority 
complex about being only the nation’s 
third biggest chain. (In assets, reve- 
nues, hotels and rooms, Hilton and 
Sheraton are far more’ formidable.) 
Knott takes comfort from its prosper- 
ous 12.9% operating margin, which is 
barely a bellhop’s tip away from Hil- 
ton’s 13.8%. Says Knott’s Dodd: “We 
are professional hotel people all the 
way, not real estate speculators. 
Service is our occupation, quality our 
preoccupation, you might say.” 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


FIRST BORN 


It took just two days to pro- 
duce the first big merger of 
95 





Witt 1957 match 1956’s merger mara- 
thon? Certainly the trend shows no 
signs of letting up. No sooner was 
1957 two days old when Charles Edi- 
son, 66, board chairman of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., and Max McGraw, 73, 
president of McGraw Electric got to- 
gether for a king-sized merger. The 
new McGraw-Edison Co.,* will have 
assets of $120 million and sales run- 
ning at the $250 million rate. 


The merger was no elopement. In 
1928 the great inventor Thomas Alva 
Edison and Max McGraw hac talked 
about merging their electric toaster 
operations, but the deal fell through, 
remained in abeyance until last year. 


For McGraw, the merger is the 
culmination of an expansion program 
that began in 1948, when Max Mc- 
Graw began acquiring a series of 
companies to supplement his own line 
of Toastmasters, water heaters and 
fuses. McGraw ended up with a di- 
versified group of electrical products, 
including, on the consumer end, its 
famous toasters and Speed Queen 
home laundry equipment. On the 
heavy industry end it specialized in 
power transformers. The current 
merger adds Edison’s batteries, mine 
lamps and dictating machines to the 
catalogue. 

Having finally gotten together with 
Edison, McGraw announced he would 
take the title of president and chief 
executive officer of the new firm. 
Edison, son of the inventor and a 
former governor of New Jersey, be- 
comes chairman. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) high, 
403%; low, 3842. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.40. 
non assets: $120 million. Ticker symbol: 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
(A Rosicrucian) 


Why was this man great ? How 
does anyone—man or woman— 
achieve greatness? Is it not by 
mastery of the powers within our- 
selves? 

Know the mysterious world within 
you! Attune yourself to the wis- 
dom of the ages! Grasp the inner 
power of your mind! Learn the 
secrets of a full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin — like many 
other learned and great men and 
women—was a Rosicrucian. The 





Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America 
in 1694. Foday, headquarters of 
the Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. 


THIS BOOK FREE! 


Write for YOUR FREE 
COPY of “The Mastery 
of Life."—-TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen. 
A non-profit organization. 


Address: Scribe Y.D.S 


The ROSICRUCIANS 








SAN JOSE + (AMORC) «+ CALIFORNIA 

‘ [earreeenere or SEND THIS COUPON ——-—-—--—-----— 7 
| Scribe Y .D.S. | 
| The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) ! 
| San Jose, California | 
! Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, which explains how I may learn 

! 
: to use my faculties and powers of mind. i 
NAME 
ADDRESS ; 
| ary ZONE. STATE ! 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


DIRECTORS 


ALEX H. ARDREY President 
FRANCIS S. BAER 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


JAMES C. BRADY President, 


Brady Security & Realty Corporation 


JOHN M. BUDINGER Vice President & 


Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
S$. SLOAN COLT Chairman of the Board 
HOWARD S. CULLMAN 
P 


resident, Cullman Bros., Inc. 
J. P. DREIBELBIS Senior Vice President 


E. CHESTER GERSTEN 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM B. GIVEN, JR. Chairman, 


American Brake Shoe Company 


JOHN W. HANES 


Chairman, 
"inance Committee, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


LEWIS A. LAPHAM 
President and Director, 
Grace Line, Inc. 


BRIAN P. LEEB Senior Vice President 
WARD MELVILLE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Melville Shoe Corporation 


GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
President and Director, 
Kern County Land Company 


WILLIAM H. MOORE 
Executive Vice President 
THOMAS A. MORGAN New York 


HENRY L. MOSES 
Partner, Moses and Singer 


JOHN M. OLIN Chairman of the Board, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


DANIEL E. POMEROY 
B. EARL PUCKETT 

Chairman of the Board, 

Allied Stores Corporation 


PHILIP D. REED Chairman, 
General Electric Company 


WILLIAM T. TAYLOR Vice President 
B. A. TOMPKINS New York 


THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. President, 
International Business Machines Corporation 


New Jersey 


JUSTIN R. WHITING Chairman, 
Finance Committee, 
Consumers Power Company 








NEW YORK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 
Ra) +) ‘eo eee eee 

State and Municipal Securities . 

Other Securities and Investments . 
Banking Premises. . . . . .. 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc. . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . 


Assets Deposited against Bonds Borrowed . 


LIABILITIES 





Capital (par value $10 per share) . $ 40,299,500.00 
Surplus . . . 150,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits. . . 52,519,333.59 





Dividend Payable January 15,1957 . . 

BMROENB 2. c se se te we wo ee ew 
Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. . 
Acceptances Outstanding $ 55,100,912.98 


Less Amount in Portfolio 3,942,643.62 





Liability Under Bonds Borrowed. . . . 
Other Liabilities . 


Assets carried at $91,734,630.51 on December 31, 1956, were pledged to secure deposits 


and for other purposes. 


$ 805,071,720.74 


421,619,194.74 
1,469,234,943.97 
14,250,738.73 
17,529,899.58 
20,849,287.18 
8,797,611.21 
49,156,087.40 


14,355,000.00 





$2,820,864,483.55 





$ 242,818,833.59 


2,820,965.00 
2,484,079,904.15 


22,387,980.92 


51,158,269.36 
14,355,000.00 


3,243,530.53 





$2,820,864,483.55 














MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The FORBES index 
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tive figures for five components, 
subject to later revision.* 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49) — 100) 


Nov. Dec. Jan. (56) 
Production......... 144.0 144.0 144.0 
Employment........ 114.7 114.9 115.1 
Hours 103.3 103.5 101.8 
Se a 117.6 116.5 118.4 
Bank Debits....... 165.4 159.5 168.9 


Feb. Mar. April May June 


143.0 141.0 143.0 142.0 141.0 
115.0 116.8 117.3 117.6 118.1 
101.5 101.3 100.8 100.3 100.5 
112.8 115.5 116.4 116.4 118.3 
177.2 160.1 164.8 172.0 161.4 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


136.0 141.0 142.0 146.0 147.0 
116.6 118.0 118.2 118.6 118.6 
100.3 101.0 1008 102.0 101.8 
121.6 120.4 121.4 114.2 118.0 
168.4 177.2 177.2 166.6 170.1 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


Letter To a Client 


Dear Sir: 

We who are in the business of advis- 
ing others are criticized at times on 
a variety of fronts. One popular 
charge, for example, is that we are 
quick to suggest purchases—but loath 
to recommend sales. Another, and one 
that you yourself raise, is that we 
hide behind a cloak of selectivity. 
Yet, this really is sound and correct 
advice—for you and other investors 
buy stocks, not the averages. 

Matter of fact, 1956 is living proof 
of the necessity to be selective. Wit- 
ness the fact that, although the market 
as measured by the popular averages 
showed a net gain during the year, 
most stocks either declined or were 
unchanged. More specifically, a rough 
calculation indicates that only about 
25%-30% of the market enjoyed a net 
year-to-year again. In contrast, over 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


50% of the issues 
traded on the New 
York Stock Ex- 
change declined, 
some of them 
sharply. Theoreti- 
cally, this means 
that you did well 
if your account 
stood still in value between the 1955 
and 1956 year-ends. 

But let me go on to the other two 
questions you raise, namely: (1) 
Assuming I am correct in my belief 
that 1957 will be another “inside” year 
in terms of the averages—although 
a more uneven, irregular year than 
1956—how can this be applied to your 
portfolio policies? (2) Assuming that 
I'm correct that new average highs 
are unlikely, that there are a great 
many barriers to the all-inclusive 





buoyancy which marked 1954 and 
1955, won’t the Law of Gravity be- 
come operative in a real way? 

To answer the last question first, 
I admittedly am quite fearful of an 
average-wise decline—an important 
correction—in the first quarter. This 
is why I suggested you plan to raise 
cash. My caution stems from the fact 
that a test of the concept that the 
nation will remain in an era of rolling 
readjustments is underway now, not 
later. In other words, the uncertain- 
ties exist today, and they relate to 
domestic economics, not foreign poli- 
tics. I realize that this is a minority 
view; popular opinion holds that the 
unknowns relate primarily to the sec- 
ond half of 1957. I realize, too, that all 
the evidence points to a high rate of 
business activity in near-by months. 

But the signs of possible later trou- 
ble which I cited at the year-end 
cannot be lightly dismissed. Further- 
more, there is nothing particularly ex- 
citing at the 500 level in the Dow in 
the prospect of well-maintained busi- 
ness activity. Prosperity, particularly 
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Gor 1957 Profits — 
CANDIDATES 


For Stock Split-Ups 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


yneorg price advances have followed most of last year’s 
stock split announcements. Bethlehem Steel rose some 
20 points in anticipation of a 4-for-1 split — Crucible Steel 
6 points, Panhandle Pipe Line 7 points, and Dresser 8 points 
on stock-split announcements. Last year was a big year for 
splits. Over 250 companies split their stock. Many more 
can be expected in 1957. 


6 STOCKS FOR PURCHASE NOW 


A new list of 36 companies likely to announce splits or 
large stock dividends has just been prepared by UNITED’s 
Staff. Six of these are selected as most attractive for 
purchase now. These are strong, prosperous concerns where 
earnings are favorable and where dividend increases can 
easily be afforded. The background in each case points to a 
stock split eventually and an increase in the cash dividend. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “36 Candidates for 
Stock Splits or Large Stock Dividends.” In addition we will send you 
without extra charge the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, 
covering Stocks, Bonds, Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and 
Washington Developments. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


r——-—FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1———- 
| BY AIRMAIL $1.25 (] FM-5 


State. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more individual investors than any other advisory service. 


























BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


the Stock Market! 


BING PONE FING PRESSURE 


Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s 





Preferred Dividend 

A quarterly dividend of $1.06 
per share has been declared, 
payable on the first day of 
February 1957 to holders of 
record at the close of business 
on January 10, 1957 of the Com- 
pany’s Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4.25% Series. 


Common Dividend No. 271 
A quarterly dividend of 70 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company has been de- 
clared, payable on the first day 
of February 1957 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on January 10, 1957. 

Checks will be mailed from 
Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston. 


ALBERT C. McMENIMEN 


Treasurer 


Boston, December 21, 1956 














trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











“BIG PROFIT” 
OPPORTUN ITIES 


_ COMMODITIES 


“Grasp Profits—Avoid Losses’’! 

“Special Buy-Sell Information"’ 
Expert advice by men who are in Soqecaes touch with 
vast sources of confidential informatio 





Commodity experts give you > specific “advice 
with special buy-sell prices stated 


Commodity experts offer you weekly bulletins « con- 
taining sound specific market information sees on 
the spot telegrams as the situation requir 


A $300 investment can gras b antag profits. ~ Many 
people are switching from shocks to commodities. 
if commodities are oe to you 
in it for years—get the advice 
who have accurate 
market conditions. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER NOW 
Send $2.00 for ag bulletins and tatest com- 
modity market advice. 


+ or if you've been 
of commodity experts 
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in its present form, has become com- 
monplace. Above all, over $1.5 bil- 
lion of new security offerings are 
planned for the first quarter, which 
raises an obvious question: Where is 
the money coming from? 
Conversely, we can’t lose sight of 
the fact that there may be little need 
for a really drastic correction—a 
classical bear market. If the Dow 
Industrial Average could be expressed 


| in terms of the market as a whole, I 


| will remain in force. 


suspect that the current level would 
be nearer 400 than 500. Furthermore, 
I don’t think it wise to assume auto- 
matically that the test of 1957’s under- 
pinnings will be met unsuccessfully. 
Lastly, although there have been 
many excuses for broad scale liquida- 
tion in the past year, the fact re- 
mains that it just hasn’t been neces- 
sary. And, in the present environment, 
I suspect that this type of condition 
In other words, 
I see a good correction, a pause for 
refreshment, rather than a classic bear 


| market. I may change this view later, 


but for the time being it seems to 


| me that an aggressive buying attitude 
| should await more positive reassuring 


evidence—and/or a 
price level. 
Question of how to apply the back- 
ground I’ve outlined depends in good 
part on the manner in which the pros 
and cons develop in coming months. 
For example, if there is real promise 
that the staus quo will be maintained 
in 1957, then you can buy selected 
stocks from time to time. This because 


more tempting 


| a period of over-all hesitation or con- 









| develop a downward bias. 
| event, 


| things: 


solidation, as in 1956, tends to concen- 
trate interest in the really outstanding 
situations. But let’s take the less fa- 
vorable possibility that the economics 
In this 
the question will be one of 
whether we face a “draggy” year or a 
swift downward spiral. Thus far, I 
think the latter is unlikely, that the 
weight of evidence falls within either 
of the first two mentioned alterna- 
tives. 

mind, this means several 
(1) Cash in a proportion 
which varies in relation to. the level 
of the market as a whole has become 
a desirable asset. (2) There are pro- 
fits possibilities on both the long and 
short sides of the market at the same 
time—and in the same industry, too, 
for that matter. (3) Whereas the 
great disillusionment of 1956 was in 
the bond market, this time I think 
bonds offer capital gains possibilities. 

My candidates for a private bull 
market represent companies that the 
conservative buyer would probably 
classify as secondary or specialty. 
And the reason is relatively simple: 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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| The experience of half a century has 
4 proved that knowing what to buy and 
| when to buy and sell is the secret of 
! quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
| optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
| familiar with market theories. 
} Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
! tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 








YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE IN 
ROYSTONE’S GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought an iron stock at four that went to 
twenty-four, which they then sold to buy a 
copper stock below four that quickly went 
near twenty and looks much higher. We ex- 
pect many of the discoveries we are recom- 
mending to double current low prices 
many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink. 

Recently we again recommended a spe- 
cial growth situation selling below five 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended near two. It is 


W. H. ROYSTONE now selling near ten and a much higher 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


price is anticipated. It should pay an 
unusually attractive dividend on current 


° ° . ee Who, from devoting . ’ . 
: nizes their potential values largely elimi- pang Bn Dig "America Tomorrow, called price. Next, we recommended another dis- 
” . : “the most far-seeing economic ide for the , “fi é kly w 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, eaten” conk tose te is ne Se 2. Se covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- “27 Safety Rules” for Investors and Traders. through nineteen and its advance has 


ating fundamental psychological factors 





found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 


SS 


Investors and Traders. 


| tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 


rapid growth. 


| 
| 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. 
| 





formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for growth. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
. clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 


We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
| is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
4 was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
| most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 


There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
j lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 


knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. He 
knows next to nothing of the research needed in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural retrogression. He does not know how few are impulsed 
‘ 


hardly started. Another more recent recom- 
mendation of a “sleeping” growth oil situ- 
ation near three-fifty has already advanced importantly and much 
greater growth for many months appears assured. An analysis of 
our current recommendation is now nearly ready to mail to our 
yearly subscribers. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says ...” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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MAKE 1957 
YOUR BIG YEAR! 


Our unusual investment advice is 
CONCISE 


@ DEFINITE 
@ PROFITABLE 


The average investor cannot buy hun- 
dreds of: stocks. For that reason we 
concentrate our studies on just a few— 
Tue Bic Monty MAKERs. 


Our service is divided into 3 parts and 
is very easy to follow. Definite buy 
and sell prices are given. Each recom- 
mendation supervised until closed out! 


Sec. I—Our staunch investment list. About 10 
high grade stocks are carried. Objective as- 
sured dividend income + nice capital gains. 
Although 1956 was a rough year for many in- 
vestors, we began the year with 11 securities 
that showed a paper profit of 94% points. 
During the year we closed out 11 with realized 
gains of 41% points, as of 12/14/56 we were 
carrying 10 stocks in Sec. I. The net unreal- 
ized gain was 100% points. Enough said! 


Sec. —oOur famous Prorit Maker is exactly 
what the name implies. It has enabled our 
clients to make substantial profits. For exam- 
ole—during the year we bought and sold 

ovat McBee at what we considered exactly 
the right time. 


Since I buy the same stocks I recommend, I 
will start 1957 right by realizing a handsome 
profit in my own account on 2 other Sec. II 
selections. All clients who follow the bulletins 
regularly had the same opportunity. 


Many clients wrote warm letters about excit- 
ing profits in Sicnat Om. Others were 
amazed—but pleased when we scored 15 points 
profit in Batu Iron in only 2 weeks. Timing 
on recent selections such as GLENN MARTIN 
and Unitep Arr Lines was virtually perfect. 


A lady client talking with me long distance 
recently said: “Mr. mpenau you are right 
9 times out of 10.’ 


Sec. Wl—Here we operate in unusual ways that 
are known to few investors. We make a little 
money do a lot of work. On Dec. 5, 1956 a 
small investor could have entered one of these 
situations with only $400 and taken $100 profit 
in only 10 days. On $4,000, of course, the 
profit would have been $1,000. 


On Nov. 21, 1956 2 others were tagged Buy— 
one month later they showed capital gains of 
20% and 30% respectively. All is explained 
in Report #86. 


BARGAIN OFFER—ONLY $5.00 


To acquaint a few more sensible people with my 
unusual service I am now making an unusual 
offer. You will receive all of the following for 
your $5.00: 


1. Report #86 which explains How to Make a 
Little Money Do a Lot of Work. 


2. Bulletin #72 mailing date Feb. 7, 57 

3. Bulletin #73 mailing date Feb. 21, '57 

4. A copy of the realistic, hard hitting book 
“How to Take a Fortune out of Wall Street’ 


by 2. AA. Lempenau 


Please make check payable to 











=-=THE INCOME BUILDER--- 
: River Edge & New Jersey . 
. My $5 enclosed. Send all material offered. 4 
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Some Repeat Recommendations 


Tue elder J. P. Morgan is credited 
with the statement that “The market 
will always do well enough as long 
as earnings keep up and money is 
easy.” The outlook for earnings of 
numerous companies in 1957 is some- 
what cloudy, but it seems to me that 
an easing of money rates will more 
likely occur earlier in the year than 
in the latter part. Should this situa- 
tion take place, bonds and preferred 
stocks should prove excellent invest- 
ments at this time. 

A few years ago, I recommended 
Worthington Corp., then in the 30s. 
In 1955, the stock advanced to 59, sub- 
sequently declined to 41, and has re- 
turned to the 56 level, where it is at 
this writing. The company derives 
the largest part of its sales from a 
wide line of pumps, with air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equipment 
ranking second. Other products in- 
clude compressors, steam power plant 
equipment, steam turbines, diesel and 
dual fuel engines, mechanical power 
transmission engines, mechanical 
power transmission equipment, elec- 
tric generators, motors and controls, 
road pavers, and construction equip- 
ment. 

The company’s earnings since 1947 
have been exceptionally good, aver- 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


r ene | 


aging $6.12 a year 
from 1947 to 1955 
inclusive. Net 
sales have ad- 
vanced from $59 
million in 1946 to 
$140 million for 
1955. Financial 
condition is excellent. At the end 
of 1955, current assets amounted to 
$88 million and current liabilities, $23 
million. There are 1,451,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding. This stock 
has acted very well during the 
troublesome markets of 1956 and 
looks like an attractive purchase. The 
current indicated dividend is $2.50 in 
cash, plus 2% in stock. 

I call special attention to the stock 
of Hajoca Corp., traded over-the- 
counter. This firm manufactures and 
distributes at wholesale, plumbing, 
heating, steam and roofing materials, 
mill, mine and refrigeration supplies, 
bathroom and kitchen equipment. The 
pipe fabricating plant is in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and an iron foundry at 
Quakertown, Pa. The company has 
numerous distributing branches along 
the Atlantic Seaboard. A year ago, 
the capitalization consisted of $1,350,- 
000 in long-term debt and 167,000 
shares of common stock. Plans to dis- 
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pose of ten of the least profitable dis- 
tributing branches having a net worth 
of more than $5 million were made 
during the past year, the proceeds to 
be used for retiring up to 100,000 
shares of stock at $46 a share. Hold- 
ers of 95,837 common shares accepted 
the offer, which left 71,163 shares out- 
standing, of which 20,000 shares are 
owned by the Grinnell Corp., a prom- 
inent producer of automati« fire pro- 
tection systems and equipments, and 
other items. Grinnell also has options 
to buy additional shares of stock. A 
dividend of 75c on the new stock was 
paid on December 28th. The state- 
ment of Hajoca for the year ending 
December 31, 1956 has not yet been 
published, but it seems to me that this 
company is capable of earning around 
$4 to $5 a share on the new stock to 
be outstanding. Moreover, the shares 
have a probable net working capital 
of more than twice the present price 
of the stock. The statement for the 
year ending December 31, 1956 will 
show the exact figures. The market, 
of course, in this stock, is thin. It is 
now quoted around 37. It looks like 
an excellent purchase. 

I also wish to call attention again 
to Federal Paper Board which was 
recommended by this column in May 
of last year, then in the low 30s. The 
company is the third largest domestic 
producer of folding box board, part of 
which it converts into cartons and part 
of which is sold to other converters. 
Folding cartons used in packaging 
such items as food, soap, tobacco, 
drugs and tissues, accounted for 41.4% 
of tonnage sales and 64.3% of dollar 
sales in 1955. In August of last year, 
the Morris Paper Mills was acquired, 
and according to Federal’s president, 
“firmly establishes us in the Midwest 
and enables us to compete more ef- 
fectively in that area, and also to 
render improved and greater service 
in the Eastern markets.” Additional 
sales resulting therefrom are esti- 
mated to be in excess of $15 million 
annually, so that total sales for 1956 
are expected to be around $57 million, 
up from $37.3 million in 1955. Profits, 
too, are expected to benefit from the 
merger, and 1956 earnings of $4.50 a 
share are the minimum expectation, 
while a level of around $5 a share 
could reached in 1957. In view of 
this improved outlook, the annual 
dividend was recently increased from 
$1.80 to $2. Capitalization consists of 
$2.7 million in long-term debt, 285,- 
529 shares of 4.6 cumulative preferred, 
and 810,712 shares of common stock, 
of which directors own or control 
around 24%. During the last six 
months, while the market was gen- 
erally on the defensive and paper 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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| FREE Booklet Names: 
4 Stocks for Growth, 
‘ 4 Stocks for Income, 


No matter how little or how much money 
you have to invest, you will benefit by 
reading this timely, informative booklet, 
published by the Research Department of 
Reynolds & Co. 
z If you have a few hundred dollars to invest, 
you will be able to choose one or two stocks 
that suit your investment purpose — be it 
capital gain, high or steady income, or pro- 
tection against inflation. 

If you have several thousand dollars, the 
12 stocks described in this fact-filled book- 
j let will provide you with a ready-made com- 
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Reynolds Research Believes 


Investors Should Buy 
These 12 Stocks Now 


4 Stocks for Inflation Protection 


120 Broadway, New York City (Attention: Mr. RicHarp S. GRAHAM) 


Please send me a free copy of “12 Stocks for 1957”. 





mon stock portfolio diversified by industry 
and objective. If you already own stocks, 
you will be able, aided by this booklet, to 
compare what you own with what the pro- 
fessional investment research analysts of 
Reynolds & Co. believe are the best stocks 
for many investors to own now. 

These stocks offer opportunities attractive 
at current price levels, so don't delay. Send 
for your free copy of “12 Stocks for 1957” 
now. Just mail the coupon below. A repre- 
sentative of Reynolds & Co. will not call on 
you unless requested. 
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NOW earn 3%-312% 





on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
Ask for our Nation-Wide list of 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
No Charge for Our Service 


INVESTMENT ASSOC. Inc. 
176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, lil. 
Telephone Financial 6-2116-7-8 





ma STOCKS » COMMODITIES 
WORLD WIDE SERVICE SINCE 1919! 


18957 Stock Forecast 


my. Monthly Letters) ..$100.00 
1957 Commodity F 

(With Monthly Letters)... .....200.00 

won Stock Letter (3 Months).......... 25.00 

Commodity Letter (3 Months)... .. . 25.00 

Th Weely Sericon teoteent) Se i, (3 a .45.00 


Letter and Forecast -- A - (per Naonth). .5.00 


The service is recognized as one of the best 
by the shrewdest minds in Wall Street! 
Since 1919 we have pointed out in advance 
tops and bottoms on stocks—commodities! 
No other 
Factor.” 


Free Literature on Request 
W. D. GANN RESEARCH, INC. 
Box 6248 St. Louis 21, Missouri 


service has the “Master Time 
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are Goodbody & Co.’s 
research publications 
rated so highly 
in Wall Street? 


Time after time, Goodbody & Co.’s 
creative research has revealed sound, 
undervalued investment opportunities 
which fulfill a variety of investment 
goals and take full advantage of the 
realities of current market situations. 
First-hand study of facilities, interviews 
with management, and the most thor- 
ough company analysis possible are 
standard research procedure at Good- 
body & Co. 

An example of Goodbody & Co.’s 
research-in-depth for an industry is to 
be found in Y January, 1957 18-page 
Monthly Letter. It analyzes in detail 
the exciting forces at work and invest- 
ment opportunities existing today in 
the retail field. 


PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION OF 
200 LEADING STOCKS 


In addition to a major study of an in- 
dustry or basic economic investment 
patterns, each Monthly Letter also con- 
tains a list of over 200 recommended 
securities in nearly every kind of enter- 
prise. This list is under the continual 
supervision of Goodbody & Co.'s Re- 
search Staff. Monthly additions and 
deletions are made on the basis of 
changed market or corporate conditions 
or outlook. Another regular feature, 
the “Stock Market Outlook,” brings 
into clear focus the current market 
judgments and future projections of 
our experienced analysts. 


RETAIL GROUPS REVIEWED FOR 
INVESTMENT VALUE 


Our current Monthly Letter (January 
1957) carefully evaluates the latest de- 
velopments in the various retail trade 
groups and discusses several of the 
marketing revolutions which have radi- 
cally changed the retail picture in the 
last ten years. And you'll learn what 
type of company our Research Depart- 
ment recommends as attractive invest- 
ment material at this time. 

For your free copy of our Monthly 
Letter on Retail Trade Groups, just mail 
the coupon below. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 
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MARKET COMMENT 


No Time for Extreme Ideas About Stocks 





Tuis is not a bull market; but it is not 
a bear market in the classical sense, 
Rather it is an “adjustment” 
market. We are adjusting to higher 
interest rates, to temporarily less rap- 
id earnings growth, and to more “nor- 
mal” ideas about what should be ex- 
pected of stocks than those ideas 
which prevailed in 1953, 1954 and 
1955. 

Happily, there is little overspecula- 
tion to correct, and margin accounts 
are too small and too well protected 
to offer a major technical threat. Fur- 
thermore, there has been no real 
reversal in such fundamentally favor- 
able factors as population growth, 
technological progress and high per- 
sonal incomes. The broader inflation- 
ary trend still is with us, more or less 
built-in both by the huge war-created 
national debt and by the postwar “full 
employment” philosophy which is the 
economic religion of statesmen every- 
where. 

As measured by the DJ Industrials, 
the market is still in the 460-500 area 
occupied since mid-September. There 
seems to be a strong “ceiling” at 
around 500 and a rather good “floor” 
at around 460. My guess is that 460 
is more likely to be broken than 510 is 
likely to be scaled within the inter- 
mediate term. 

A break below 460 would attract 
the conservative institutional buyer 
of equities. He’s the fellow who lately 
has not been buying the high price- 
earnings ratio, low-yield, highly re- 
spectable “blue chips.” This type of 
stock misses him. That’s why the 
so-called “good” stocks have not been 
acting quite as well as some of the 


more speculative non-institutional 
favorites. 
These conservative institutional 


buyers are finding the higher yields 
on good bonds more attractive than 
the still very low yields on the type 
of stock issue they like to buy for 
their portfolios. There is a definite 
connection between higher money 
rates and the laggard behavior of blue 
chips as a class. The institutional buy- 
er has not lost interest in stocks; he 
just wants to buy them at lower 
prices, and is willing to wait. If the 
market really has a break to down 
around 400-420 some time this year, I 
have great faith that underneath it 
will be the institutional buyer’s ever- 
lasting arms. 

One never wants to feel too sure of 


| himself when thinking about the 


- ing. 






by L. O. HOOPER 





market, and it is 
always best, espe- 
cially, for a com- 





mentator who 
must live in a 
glass bowl, to 
keep an open 


mind and feel his 
way along. So, while I am not bla- 
tantly bullish over the near-term out- 
look, I certainly am not benightedly 
bearish. I think I see both sides of 
the picture, and neither side encour- 
ages me to an all-out policy in either 
direction. 

The year-end rally did just about 
what I expected it to do. My inclina- 
tion now is to expect some further 
testing of the old “demand area” at 
around 460. I lean toward the idea 
that eventually the 460 area will be 
violated. I do not think that would be 
any investment disaster. 

This probably is a good time to be 
patient, especially with new money. 
One should have a better-than-aver- 
age reason to make new purchases. 

There is one little stock which in- 
terests me. That is National Electric 
Welding which recently has been sell- 
ing at around 20 in a small market on 
the Detroit Stock Exchange. This 
company makes automation devices 
used by manufacturers who must 
fabricate parts which involve weld- 
Some of National Electric 
Welding’s machines are large and 
complicated, and most of them must 
be custom engineered and custom 
manufactured. 

Last year on shipments of $64 mil- 
lion, up 50% from the previous year, 
National Electric Welding earned 
$691,246 after taxes, or $1.82 a share 
on the 380,000 shares issued. This 
compares with 92c a share in the year 
ended October 31, 1955, 74c in fiscal 
1954, and 53c in fiscal 1953. In 1957, 
as much as $2.50 or $3 looks possible. 
An expansion program in 1956 in- 
creased productive capacity about 
50%. The unfilled order backlog of 
the company at the end of October 
was about $5 million. 

The management, which has a big 
stock interest in the company, says 
“business conditions appear favorable 
and we are most optimistic about the 
future.” The dividend last year, in- 
cluding extras, was 75c a share. This 
year it may be more. There is a pos- 
sibility that the stock may obtain a 
better market through listing on a 
larger exchange. This is a stock which 
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should be bought carefully and in | 
small amounts; the market in it is | 
thin. It is an issue to buy and keep | 


rather than one to buy for a turn. The 
stock is up from around 6 two years 
ago. 

Kerr-McGee (60) appears inter- 
esting, especially to those who are 
seeking the shares of a rapidly grow- 
ing company and are willing to do 
with small dividends. An added fac- 
tor in this oil and natural gas devel- 
opment company is a major interest 
in the United States uranium ore pro- 
gram. Aside from Anaconda, Kerr- 
McGee probably is the biggest factor 
in uranium production in the United 
States. The stock has been mentioned 
in previous columns. 

Atlas Corp. (10) is another issue 
which may profit from greater invest- 
ment interest in uranium. The suc- 
cessful issue of Northspan Uranium 
bonds, whose financing was handled 
by one of the leading American in- 
vestment houses, has attracted favor- 
able attention to uranium shares as 
well as interest from analysts and in- 
vestors who heretofore shied away 
from the industry. 

Some of the other non-blue chips 


which appeal to me at this time | 


include American Viscose, Bruns- 
wick-Balke, Carborundum, Carrier, 
Eagle-Picher, Fansteel, Foster-Wheel- 


er (which already has done very well | 
since first suggested), Mohasco and | 


Tennessee Corp. Perhaps Tennessee 
Corp. and Carborundum ought to be 
given a semi-blue chip rating. 

As a general thing, in this type of 
market, I would be inclined to delay 
purchases in the so-called “reform” 


situations such as Westinghouse Elec- | 
tric, Rheem, Colgate and Philco. | 
These companies all should “come | 


back” eventually, but it probably will 


take time. The same goes for Stude- | 
baker-Packard, regarding which | 


there is a slightly better feeling. .. . 


The current prejudice against tex- | 


tiles and rails is quite deep-seated; 
perhaps this is a time when more at- 
tention should be given to these two 


groups by people who buy and hold | 


patiently. Two issues which appeal to 


me are American Viscose (35) and | 


Louisville & Nashville (89). 

In view of the general money mar- 
ket situation, it should be kept in 
mind that a yield of 54% or 6% on 
a “business man’s risk” is much less 
of a bargain than formerly. I suspect 
that we are going to see more “busi- 
ness man’s risk” quality stocks avail- 
able on a 642% and 7% basis, and that 
there will be more quality “blue 
chips” available on a 442% and 5% 
basis. Remember that this money 
market situation is vital. Relate yields 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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ATLAS SEWING CENTERS 


Continues Upward Climb .. . 


and has now joined the nation’s leaders of 
the sewing machine industry . . . 


The “Annual Report” for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1956, and the “Interim 
Report” for the six months ended No- 
vember 30, 1956, contain detailed 
information about ATLAS’ 
dynamic rise and decade of 

progress. 


FREE COPY 
of 
“Annual Report” 
and 
“Interim Report” 


Sent on Request 


WRITE Dept. AR 14 


7630 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD - MIAMI 38, FLORIDA 




















Which 193 Stocks to Buy and Sell in 1957! 


STANDARD ANNUAL 
at; | FORECAST 


JUST COMING OFF THE PRESS 


Biggest, most Important since 1952 . . . Enlarged Edition . . . 50% More Pages 


Will include Standard & Poor's Forecast of the stock market for 1957 . . . Forecast of 
Economic Trends for 1957 . . . Forecast of Business Conditions for 1957 . . . Forecast 
of 1957 Outlook for 27 Major American Industries . . . Forecast of Money Rates 
Forecast of the Bond Market for 1957. I will be the first Standard & Poor's Annual 
Forecast to contain a switch list —60 Stocks That Should Be Sold Now. Also these tmpor- 
tant “Buy” lists: 


16 stocks for capital gain . . . 18 stocks for capital gain and income 29 
stocks for good income return . . . 5 stocks expected to outgain the market in 
1957 . ..8 low-risk stocks for profit and income . . .6 outstanding growth stocks 
for current buying . . . 20 best low-priced stocks . . . 23 attractive bonds in- 
cluding 4 tax-exempt (municipals). 


Mail $1.00 with this ad, your name, address for this important Standard & 

$ Poor's Annual Forecast for 1957. At no additional cost you will get the next 
3 weekly issues of Poor's Investment Advisory Survey, one of America’s 
most popular Investment Services. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


Largest Statistscal and Investment Advtsory organization in the world, established 1860 
345 HUDSON STREET ° NEW YORK 14, N.Y. A866-172 














$500 to $104,000 


The story of ove common stock Warrant, and how it happened. 

The above profit was made by a $500 investment in one common stock Warrant. 
Such profits were made not only by an investment in ome Warrant, (the R.K.O. 
common stock Warrant, whose story we shall shortly tell) but also in the Warrants 
of Atlas Corp., Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, Merritt-Chapman & Scott, United 
Corp. and a good number of others. In all of the above $500 investments during 
the past years, each grew to from $30,000 to $100,000. In the past year, indeed in 
the past months, new Warrants have again shown large gains and we should like 


to ask three questions: 


1. Do you know what common stock warrants are? 

2. Do you know why common stock warrants are issued? 

3. Do you know how to keep abreast of opportunities in common stock 
warrants—when to buy warrants and when to sell warrants? 


If you cannot affirmatively answer these three questions, we believe you will 


find it greatly to your profit to read: 


THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 


COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


New 1957 Edition 





Before we go any further, we should like 
to make one point clear. In every stock 
market period, the over-anxious investor is 
besieged by get-rich-quick promoters selling 
penny shares in gold, uranium and oil stocks, 
served up with the sensational promise of 
riches to come. These promises are almost in- 
variably empty, their results to the investor 
sad and costly over the long run. Though the 
results attained by common stock warrants 
are spectacular, these results are a matter of 
record and this book, of which we are proud 
to be the publishers, has nothing in common 
with the above. 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS was first issued 
in 1949. Since that time, the book has been 
brought up-to-date three times, and favor- 
able comment has multiplied. Unsolicited 
by the publishers, orders for the book have 
come in from heads of our largest corpora- 
tions and some of the best financial minds 
in the country, largely through recommen- 
dation by original readers, Among its read- 
ers have been banks, insurance companies, 
and many of the largest investment firms. 
J. K. Lasser, the best-known tax expert in 
the country, has called this book “brilliant.” 
The author of this work, Sidney Fried, has 
had a career including professional trader 
for investment firms, market analyst and 
financial writer for a well-known member 
firm of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, and is 
now recognized to be one of the most re- 
spected specialists in warrants and low- 
price stocks. 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS is a sober, well- 
grounded book which we believe can be 
invaluable to you, as an investor interested 
in allocating a portion of your funds for 
capital growth. Let us give you some idea 
of what is contained in the pages of this 
book by partial answers to our original 
questions: 
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by Sidney Fried 


1. What are common stock warrants? 
2. Why are they issued? 

To give a brief definition, common stock 
warrants are certificates issued by the cor- 
poration itself, just as bonds, preferred 
stock and common stock are issued, giving 
the warrant holder the right to exchange the 
warrants for common stock issued by the 
company itself, at a stated price, within a 
stated period of time, or with no time limit 
at all, some warrants being perpetual. 


The Alleghany Corp. Warrant 


A recent example: Alleghany Corp. war- 
rants came into being in October 1952, are 
now listed on the American Stock Exchange, 
and give one the perpetual right to buy Al- 
leghany common at $3.75 per share. How 
did this warrant come to be issued? A partial 
recapitalization for Alleghany Corp. was 
proposed in 1952 by which holders of 514% 
preferred stock with back dividend accumu- 
lations of $116 per share were offered in 
exchange a new Alleghany Corp. bond 
plus warrants. Each $100 par share of the 
old 544% preferred stock was to receive 
$100 par value of the new bond pilus 20 
warrants giving the perpetual right to buy 
20 shares of Alleghany Corp. common at 
$3.75 per share. The warrants were offered 
as an inducement to the old preferred stock- 
holders to exchange their claim to accumu- 
lated back dividends for a perpetual claim 
to Alleghany common stock—a claim which 
would become much more valuable should 
Alleghany common rise in market price. 
Preferred stockholders holding 100,000 
shares of preferred stock accepted this plan 
and thus, 2,000,000 new Alleghany perpetual 
warrants were created and are now trading 
on the American Stock Exchange. 

Demonstrating how important it is to 
watch common stock warrants, these new 








Alleghany warrants began trading initially 
around 75c when Alleghany Corp. common 
was selling at $3 on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. When Alleghany common advanced 
from $3 to $11, up 266%, the warrants 
(being the perpetual right to buy common 
at $3.75) went from 75c to 7% on the 
American Stock Exchange. The warrants 
had advanced 950%, 314 times as fast as the 
common. That is how one common stock 
warrant came into existence, and it is a fact 
that most warrants come about through re- 
organizations or issuance of new bonds or 
preferred stocks to which common stock 
warrants are attached and, after issuance, 
traded separately. Common stock warrants 
possess, inherently, such a high potential, that 
they should always be foremost in the mind 
of an investor interested in capital apprecia- 
tion. To see why, here is the story of the 
long-term warrant which produced our head- 
ing—$500 to $104,000 in 4 years—the R.K.O. 
common stock warrant. 


The R.K.O. Warrant 


In 1940 the Radio-Keith Orpheum Co. 
(R.K.O.) reorganized after some years of bad 
fortune. The old common stockholders seemed 
to fare badly. For each old share they re- 
ceived only th share new common stock 
plus one warrant, good to buy one share of 
new common stock from the company at $15 
per share. In 1942 R.K.O. common was sell- 
ing at a low of 244 and with general pessi- 
mism rife, the chance of R.K.O. common ever 
selling above $15, at which point the war- 
rants would begin to have some actual 
value, seemed slim. R.K.O. warrants were, 
therefore, selling on the N. Y. Curb Exchange 
at only “eg or 644¢ per warrant. How the 
picture changed in 4 years! As can be seen 
from the chart, R.K.O. common stock ad- 
vanced to a high of 28% on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. Now, the right to buy R.K.O. 
common at $15 per share from the company 
when it is selling at $28 per share on the 
open market, must be worth $13, and the 


3} 1944 1945]! 


RKO 
WARRANTS 





warrants did sell exactly at $13 on the N. Y. 
Curb Exchange. That is the story of the 
R.K.O. warrant—$500 invested in these war- 
rants in 1942 was worth $104,000 just four 
years later. 

Why is the common stock warrant so 
uniquely a ent vehicle for capital ap- 
preciation? e answer is given in a simple 
mathematical fact. Between 1942 and 1946 
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in 4 years... 


a common stock went from $2.50 to 
28: 

Therefore, a $500 investment appreciated to 
$5,625. 

Between 1942 and 1946 R.K.O. warrants 
went from 6'4c to $13: 

Therefore, 2 $500 investment appreciated to 
$104,000. 

The warrant had appreciated 20 times as fast 
as the common stock. 

As is evident now, the common stock war- 
rant is a low-price call on the future of a 
company, and at times even on the future of 
an industry. Such an opportunity arose in 
past years with a great new industry of 
limitless potential—television. The rapid 
growth enjoyed by some small companies, 
as distinguished rcentagewise from the 
giants such as R.C.A., General Electric and 
pence g 3e is illustrated by the leaping 
sales of Hoffman Radio, a West Coast pro- 
ducer of television, radio and special elec- 
tronic apparatus. Those sales went from only 
$29,764 in 1941 to $5,112,889 in 1948 and 
soared to $29,580,510 in 1950. 


The Hoffman Radio Warrant 


The results were to be anticipated. The 
common stock which sold at a low of around 
144 in 1948 was showing earnings of about 
$7 per share two years later and was selling 
near the 30 mark. There were common stock 
warrants outstanding in the Hoffman Radio 
capitalization giving the right to buy com- 
mon at $4 per share. In 1948 the best bid 
indicated by the records for these warrants 
was 5c per warrant. Within two years the 
warrants were $25 bid. Based on these prices 
a $200 investment in Hoffman Radio war- 
rants was worth $100,000 two years later. 
The same $200 invested in the common stock 
would have appreciated only to $4,800. 
Again the warrant had appreciated more than 
20 times as fast as the common. 

To widen the picture even more, the years 
1952-1956 saw a remarkable trend develop 
towards issuance of long-term warrants with 
the result that former opportunities in war- 
rants have multiplied to the extent that they 
can no longer be ignored by any investor 
interested in capital appreciation. Below is a 
list of 123 warrants now outstanding, many 
actively trading today, many more of which 
will actively trading in the months to 
come, and all of which can greatly reward 


Lynch Carrier Systems 
Mack Trucks 
Magna Theatres 
Glenn L. Martin 
Meteor Air Transport 
Mexican Gulf Sulphur 
Missouri Research 
Labs. 
National Propane 
Nortex Oil & Gas 
North Amer. Royalties 
Northeastern Steel 
Ocean Drilling & Ex. 
Orradio Industries 
Pac. Coast Aggregates 
Pan American 
Sulphur 
Panhandle Oil 
Peabody Coal 
Pub. Service of N. C. 
Pyramid Electric 
Raytheon Mfg. 
Regal Plastics 
Ritter Finance 
I. Rokeach & Sons 
Servo Corp. of Amer. 
Sheraton Corp. 
So. Georgia Natural 
‘as 
Southeastern Fund 
Standard-T homson 
Stubnitz Greene 
Suburban Gas Service 
TMT Trailer Ferry 
Tekoil Corp. 
Texas National 
Petroleum 
Tri-Continental 
Ultrasonic Corp. 
U.S. Air Conditioning 
U.S. & International 
U.S. Sulphur & Chem. 
Van Norman Co. 
Vendo Co. 
Victor Products 
Canadian Warrants 


Algom Uranium 
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Bicroft Uranium 
Canadian Oil Cos. 
Canadian Pipelines 
Canam Copper 
Central Explorers 
Consolidated Denison 
Consolidated 
Fenimore 
Consolidated Finance 
Cree Oil of Canada 
Crestbrook Timber 
Decoursey-Brewis 
Edmonton Concrete 
Faraday Uranium 
Fruehbauf Trailer 
(of Canada) 
Great Northern Gas 
Gunnar Mines 
Hendershot Paper 
Prod. 
Home Oil Co. 
Husky Oil & Refining 
Inland Natural Gas 
LoradoUraniumMines 
Mid-W est Indust. Gas 
Mindustrial Corp. 
North Canadian Oils 
North Star Oil 
Northspan Uranium 
Ontario Jockey Club 
PRM, Inc. 
Ponder Oils 
Pronto Uranium 
Rio Tinto Mining 
Stanleigh Uranium 
Superior Propane 
Traders Finance 
Trans Canada 
Freezers 
Union Acceptance 
Ventures Ltd. 
Webb & Knapp 
(Canada) 
Western Decalta 
Western Naco Petrol. 
George Weston Lid. 
Willroy Mines 


Common stock warrants have such rewards 


your active interest. 


A Current List of Common Stock Warrants 





Alleghany Corp. 
American Alloys 
Amuranium Corp. 
Anchor Precision 
Armour Co. 
Associated Oil & Gas 
Atlas Corp. 
Atlas Plywood 
Baird Associates 
Black, Sivalls 
Charmin Paper Mills 
Chief Consol. Mining 
Colonial Sand & Stone 
Colorado Oil & Gas 
Consumer Acceptance 
Crampton Mfg. Co. 
Crowell-Collier 
Dakamont 
Exploration 
Danly Machine 


Disney (Walt) 
Doman Helicopters 
Duriron Co. 
Fibreboard Paper 
Foremost Dairies 
General Acceptance 
General Credit 
General Tire& Rubber 
Genung’s, Inc. 

G ery Shale Brick 
Gulf Sulphur 

Haile Mines 
Hewitt-Robins 
Holiday Plastics 
Home Improvement 
Invest. Co.of America 
Kawecki Chemical 
E. J. Korvette, Inc. 
Liberty Baking 

Lunn Laminates 
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for those who understand them that many 
Wall Street professionals and average in- 
vestors alike have praised THE SPECULA- 
TIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS by Sidney Fried, as vitally im- 
portant to anyone interested in capital ap- 
reciation. Proving of real value to all who 

ve given it careful reading, this study tells 
the entire story of the common stock war- 
rant—what they are—why they are issued— 
when they may be profitably bought and 
sold—the dangers to watch for—the op- 
portunities to seek. It has opened the door 
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to a field of such potential that an investor 
ignores it only to his own detriment. 

In the list given here, and in the many 
additional warrants now coming on the scene, 
there will be many future opportunities. So 
far we have only suggested what is contained 
in the pages of THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS. It is 
our opinion that no investor interested in 
capital appreciation can ignore the potential 
of the common stock warrant, and many 
share our opinion that this book is the best 
possible first step towards taking advantage 
of this potential. 

The cost of the new, expanded 1957 edition 
is only $2. Use the coupon today, and receive 
the new 1957 edition of this book which, in 
addition to presenting the complete picture 
of the common stock warrant, contains a full 
description of all outstanding warrants and 
describes a method by which you can take 
advantage of current opportunities in war- 
rants in today’s market. 

Careful reading of this book today, will 
help you take advantage of the many warrant 
opportunities which will almost certainly 
develop tomorrow. 

... We began this announcement with the 
no-doubt startling statement—$500 to $104,- 
000 in 4 years—lIt is our hope, that you now 
know, after reading this, how such a thing 
could happen through common stock war- 
rants. 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS, by Sidney 
Fried, deserves to be read by every investor. 


220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Attached is $2. Please send 
me “The Speculative Merits 
of Common Stock Warrants” 
by Sidney Fried, together 
with Current Supplement. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


BEST VALUE IN YEARS! 


Get ready NOW for '57 — a 
year of decision. Many far-reaching 
business developments and _poli- 
cies will be effected by the Admini- 
stration in 1957. Send for Babson’s 
Forecast for Stocks and Bonds. 
Worth many times its $1.00 cost; 
may put you thousands of dollars 
ahead. Use it as your investment 
guide for a profitable 57. Valu- 
able information includes: 


e Outlook for Stock Market 

e 20 Stocks for GROWTH 

e 20 Stocks for INCOME 

e 10 Stock Bargains 

e 10 Bank and Insurance 
Stocks 

e Best Bond Buys Today 

e Sample $20,000 Portfolio 


SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW! 


To acquaint you with Babson’s 
Reports, the Country’s oldest in- 
vestment advisory service, we are 
offering this Forecast for $1.00 — 
to cover cost of printing and 
mailing. Demand will be heavy. 
Act today to be sure of getting 
your copy. 


SPECIAL BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 


If you reply now, you also get, 
without extra cost, Babson’s spe- 
cial study on “WHAT TO DO 
NOW ABOUT OILS.” 


MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD TODAY! 


Write Dept. F-70 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 








Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your | 


independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. 


for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and | 


Commodities . . . a 
service . . 
will be sent free on request. 
for Portfolio F-35. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 


daily price change 


Just write 
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Widely | 
used by professional traders and investors | 


. and instruction material. All | 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Buyers’ Market for Investors 


THE demand for credit and long-term 
capital has reached an all-time high. 
It is now well above the rate of cur- 
rent savings, and as the Federal Re- 
serve remains unwilling to provide all 
the funds necessary to bridge the gap, 
the competition for the investor’s dol- 
lar has become exceedingly keen. 
The situation is quite rough on all 
prospective borrowers, whether it be 
the individual seeking a thirty-year 
mortgage, or a municipality trying to 


| raise money for sewers or schools, or 


a corporation wanting to raise millions 
for capital expenditures. They all are 
competing for the limited amount of 
dollars that are saved and available 
for investment. 

Not in a quarter of a century has 
the investor faced conditions as fa- 
vorable for him as at present. For 
many years he had been the helpless 
victim of the cheap money policies of 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal which 
not only deprived him of a reason- 
able return on his money, but also 
cost him dearly as a result of inflation 
which is the inevitable consequence 
of imprudent monetary practices. 
When savings banks paid as little as 
1%-14%2% and U.S. Treasury bonds 
yielded less than 242%, it became 
virtually a hopeless task to aecumu- 
late funds to protect the family or to 
provide for old age. It was discourag- 
ing, to put it mildly, if a capital of 
$100,000 invested safely in bonds could 
not produce more than $2,500 a year 
income, before taxes. 

But now the shoe is decidedly on 
the other foot. The investor with 
ready cash is in the dominant posi- 
tion, and he can pick and choose 
among the multitude of available op- 
portunities. The best bargains are 
likely to be found among new issues 
which have to be priced favorably to 
For example, the 


rated utility bonds is about 3.87%. 
However, in order to market a large 
new bond issue, the yield has to be 
substantially higher, around 444% or 
more, and when the mammoth de- 
benture issue of $250 million Ameri- 
can Telephone debentures comes to 
the market next March, it may re- 
quire at least a 442% return to be 
placed successfully. Indeed, this is a 
far cry from the conditions prevailing 
in 1946 when a high-grade utility 
bond was offered at a price to yield 
only 2.35%. 

Obviously, U.S. Savings Bonds have 
become distinctly unattractive and 
should be avoided until the yield has 


been improved to a 

more realistic level 

which will have to 

be done before long. - 
Most Savings Banks - 
now pay a higher PN 
rate of interest and 


are just as safe. 


For the temporary placement of 
funds the investor has numerous 
choices, but I prefer Treasury Bills 
which are always available for pe- 
riods up to three months and pres- 
ently yield about 34%. Treasury 
Notes and Treasury Bonds now yield 
as much as 35% on various maturi- 
ties. Also keep in mind that certain 
Treasury Bonds which now sell be- 
low 88 can be taken in at par for the 
payment of inheritance taxes if they 
become part of an estate. 

An unusual bargain was offered 
when the World Bank issued $100 
million 20-year 4% debentures at par. 
These are bonds of excellent quality, 
rated Al, and while not quite in the 
same class as Treasury Bonds, both 
the terms and the yield of 4.5% are 
exceedingly attractive to the in- 
vestor. 

Exceptional opportunities can be 
found in the field of tax-exempt mu- 
nicipal and revenue bonds. For ex- 
ample, in order to sell the recent 
$163-million issue of Memphis, Tenn., 
Electric Revenue Bonds, rated Al by 
Standard & Poor’s and A by Moody’s, 
the yield for the 1992 maturity was 
set at 44%. To match this tax-free 
yield an investor in the 60% bracket 
(which for an individual starts around 
$22,500 and on a joint return basis at 
$45,000) has to earn 11%, a rate which 
is impossible to attain withdut grave 
risk. The Memphis issue, by the way, 
was very successful and is selling 
now at a 3-point premium. 

While new issues of that size and 
quality are comparatively rare, there 
will be a multitude of offerings of 
tax-exempt bonds this year as indi- 
cated by the vast amounts authorized 
by voters in many states and munici- 
palities at last November’s election. 
You may find excellent investment 
opportunities right in your own com- 
munity or school district. 

By comparison high-grade corpo- 
rate bonds still offer no particular 
incentive to the average individual 
investor, unless the terms are “sweet- 
ened” by special features like a con- 
version privilege, warrants, or other 
provisions such as non-callability for 
a number of years, etc. 

In all probability there will be a 
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flood of convertible bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks coming onto the market 
within the next few months. Not all 
of them are high-grade, of course, but 
being a senior obligation they are in 
any event better and safer than the 
common stock of the same company. 
In some instances we have the para- 
doxical situation of a convertible bond 
yielding more than the common stock 
into which it is convertible, as in the 


case of Burroughs where the stock | 


yields 2.6% 
nearly 4% 

A similar situation may develop in 
the forthcoming $7.5-million debent- 
ure issue of Rohr Aircraft which will 
yield not less than 5% or about the 
same as the company’s common stock 
which sells at 28 and pays dividends 
at the rate of $1.40. Since the de- 
bentures will be convertible into the 
stock just a shade above the market, 
both have an almost identical appre- 
ciation potential. If, however, things 
should go the other way, the bonds 
are most unlikely to decline as much 
as the common stock because of their 
senior claim on both earnings and as- 
sets. 

This is about as close as you can 
come to an ideal investment proposi- 
tion, reflecting the fact that for once 
the investor is in a buyer’s market 
and in a position to dictate the terms. 
A strong note of caution is called for, 
however, because: 1) not every con- 
vertible bond or preferred stock is a 
good investment; and 2) even a good 
quality convertible bond or preferred 
stock can suffer a serious decline ‘n 
price. Examples of “bad” converti- 
bles abound, of course, and no elab- 
oration is needed. But when a well- 
rated debenture of a company like 
RCA comes down from 117 to 92 
within less than a year, it is evident 
that the prudent investor has to ask 
a few pertinent questions before mak- 
ing a commitment in a convertible 
security, namely: 

1) What is this bond (or preferred 
stock) worth without the conversion 
privilege? 

2) What is the outlook for the com- 
pany and its common stock? 

The risk, in my opinion, should be 
limited to not more than 10%, as a 
rule. If the prospects for the com- 
mon stock are especially favorable, 
one might go as high as 15%—but 
never more, especially now where the 
investor enjoys the advantages of a 
buyer’s market. It is not difficult to 
make the test-of acceptability. In 
general, a convertible security should 
be avoided if its price is more than 
10% above the true investment value 
(the estimated value without conver- 
sion right) and also more than 10% 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 


and the 444% debenture 
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|The VALUE LINE | | Investment Survey 
The VALUE LINE ITNT Investment Surv 








SEE FOR YOURSELF . 





the Contrast between 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT and 
FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE stocks 


NVEsTORS will find the current edition of the Value Line Survey of especial interest 
because it explores two of the glaring areas of aberration in today’s tight-money, in 
flation-deluded stock market. The Survey this week analyzes the current developments 
and foreseeable prospects of two important industries and relates the current price of 
each of 10 office equipment stocks and 21 insurance stocks to its respective earnings 
and-dividend expectancy next year and in the years 1959-61. The graphic Value Line 
Ratings, and the relevant price-earnings ratios and yield experience, combine to show 
clearly how the stocks in one of these industries have already taken off into a strato- 
spheric discount of the best in sight 3 to 5 years from now, while the others have 
plunged into a manic-depressive area of undervaluation. 


Be sure that you buy and hold only stocks that are currently undervalued. Sell or 
avoid the overpriced stocks. The Value Line Survey, which covers 655 leading stocks 
and over 75 Special Situations in more than 45 industries throughout the year, presents 
clear and unequivocal standards of value by which you can quickly appraise whether 
your stocks are currently cheap or dear. 


SPECIAL: Under this Introductory Offer you would receive at once, at no additional 
cost, the current 56-page issue featuring Insurance, Office Equipment and Gold Mining 
stocks. In addition, you would receive in the next 4 weeks new reports on over 200 
major stocks and 14 industries. The current issue analyzes 37 stocks including: 


Addresso-Multigraph 
Great American Ins. 
Hollinger Cons. Gold 
Insurance Co. of N.A. 
Continental Insurance 


Burroughs Corp. 
Hartford Fire 
Aetna Insurance 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Home Insurance 


Sperry Rand 
Maryland Cas. 
Royal McBee 
Pitney-Bowes 
Underwood 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 

Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks. It includes also a new Special Situation Recommenda 
tion, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries and 4 Weekly Supple 
ments. (Annual subscription $120.) *New subscribers only. 

PLUS the Current 12-Page Summary of Recommendations 
and Yield Expectancies of 700 Stocks 


int'l Bus. Mach 
Nat'l. Cash Reg. 
Smith-Corona 
Homestake Min. 
and 18 others 


Name 
Address 
es tires Coie cabs es tdawas Zone 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-77 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





RETIRE IN MEXICO 


“SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
BY MAIL 





ON $150 A MONTH 


OR LESS in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, 
dry temp. 65,80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, 

ALL expens@ $200-250 a mo. Am. -Eng. colony on 
Lake Chapala. 30 min. to city of % million, medical 
center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. 
Train, bus, PJ AVED roads all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 
35¢ tb., coffee 40c, gas 15¢c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 
65c- 85¢ fth., whiskey $1.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. 
No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living 
among considerate people. For EXACTLY how 
Americans are living in world’s most perfect climate 
on $50—$90—$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for 
COMPLETE current information, photos, prices, 
roads, hotels, hunting, fishing, vacationing and 
retirement conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. 
Chk. OK) to THA OF MEXICO, File 26A, 
Ajijic, Jal., Mexico. 





Handle all 
transactions by mail. 





STERLING 
INVESTMENT 
UND 


A balanced fund representing a 
managed investment in a diver- 
sified list of bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks 
’ selected for their possibility of 
(1) conservation of capital, (2) 
current income and (3) in some 
cases appreciation in value. 
Mail this advertisement for 
detailed, free information. 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


60 Broadway | Fulton Nat‘l. | 200S. Tryon St. 
New York 5, | Bank Bldg. Charlotte 2, 
NewYork | Atlanta 3,Ga. N.C. 


cranes 














GROWTH A 
INDUSTRY § mutuat 
SHARES, Inc. FUND 


Objective: Long-term growth 
of Capital and Income. 


Shares priced at 103% of net asset value, 
redeemed at 100% of net asset value. 
e 
Prospectus on request 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


——a 
Keystone Fund 
of Canada, Ltd. 


A fully managed 
Mutual Investment Company 
seeking long-term 
CAPITAL GROWTH in the 
expanding Canadian Economy 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectus describing 
the Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd. 
C-40 

















THE FUNDS. 


PICK OF THE CROP 


A stupy of the portfolios of 20 of the 
largest mutual funds shows that the 
funds’ investment preferences under- 
went only minor changes in 1956. 
Once again, oils led all other cate- 
gories, as they have in every year of 
the last decade except 1953. Last year 
the oils’ popularity increased a bit 
more, and oil shares accounted for 
16.7% of all common stocks held by 
the funds compared with 14.8% a 
year earlier. Most popular of all in 
terms of the dollar sums invested: 
Standard Oil (N.J.), and Amerada. 

Normally utility shares, including 
those of telephone companies, have 
ranked second in popularity in every 
one of the last ten years (except 1953, 
when they led). American Telephone 
has always been a big factor in this 
group, which may explain why last 
year the utility group’s representa- 
tion in fund portfolios dropped some- 


| what to 9.6% of the total vs. 10.3% in 


1955. 

Steels retained their hold on port- 
folio managers’ imaginations and 
claimed the same share of their total 
investment as in 1955—5.9%. More 


| popular in 1956: metals and mining, 


natural gas, and building materials 


| shares. Less popular with fund man- 


agers: chemicals and railroads. 


-—— BUYERS’ CHOICE —— 


Here is how the investment managers of 
20 large funds spread their investments 
over common stocks in major industry 
groups last year. 


1956 1955 
% of % of 


c 
Stocks Stocks 
Held _ Rank Held Rank 





Oils 16.7 14.8 1 
Public Utilities 9.6 10.3 2 
(incl. telephone) 


Financial 9.0 96 3 
(incl. banks & insur.) 


Steel 59 SD? 6 
Chemicals 5.8 65 4 
Metals & Mining 47 7 
Railroad 5.3 62 5 
Paper 4.2 44 8 
Natural Gas 3.7 3.1 11 
Bldg. Materials 2.9 12 














PIONEER’S DEPARTURE 


THe mutual fund industry is too 
young for many men to have retired 
after an entire career in it. But one 
who has is Massachusetts Investors 
Trust’s Merrill Griswold. MIT was 
the first fund in the country to adopt 





MIT’S MERRILL GRISWOLD 
most distinguished career 


‘ 


an “open-end” capital structure, and 
it was barely started when Griswold, 
already well known as a Boston law- 
yer and private trustee, joined it in 
1925 as trustee. Last month at 70, 
Griswold gave up his post as chair- 
man of MIT’s advisory board, wind- 
ing up one of the most distinguished 
careers in mutual funds. Now as 
honorary chairman, he will stay on 
to serve occasionally on a consulting 
basis. 

Probably more than anything else, 
Griswold brought intelligence and 
judgment to the mutual fund busi- 
ness, and the marks of his mind are 
everywhere. Perhaps his two biggest 
contributions to the funds were two 
battles to clarify their legal position. 
He played a major role in helping 
Congress draft the definitive Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940, the in- 
dustry’s basic rulebook. Before that, 
he had led the fight in 1936 to keep 
mutual fund income free of Federal 
taxes, provided that all of it is dis- 
tributed to shareholders. Without that 
exemption, there would be no funds 
as we know them today. 


STRANGE SPECIALTY 


Some mutual funds, such as Chemical 
Fund and Life Insurance Stock Fund, 
invest only in certain industries. Oth- 
ers, such as Southern Industries Fund 
and the Keystone Fund of Canada, 


have geographic specialties. Still 
others limit themselves to invest- 
ments in specific types of securities, 
such as common stocks or bonds. 
One of the newest funds, and still 
one of the tiniest, has a strange vari- 
ant wrinkle of its own indeed. It is 
the Over-the-Counter Securities 
Fund of Oreland, Pa. (near Philadel- 
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phia), with assets of only $120,000 or 
so. Its president, Ralph Patton Cole- 

man Jr., 33, claims that his fund is 1957 WARNING 
the only one in existence exclusively ° from The 
devoted to investment in over-the- Interested in 


Wall Street Journal! 
cf the mancsc. MUTUAL FUNDS? 


During the next three months, you 
ment’ s policy: will need to keep up to the minute on 
capital growth. As We will be glad to send news affecting your future and the fu- 

its prospectus ex- you a free prospectus- ture of your business 
plains: “It is the booklet describing Inves- Because the reports in The Wall Street 
opinion of the tors Mutual, Inc. This — come ges eve you get 
’ the fastest possible warning of any new 
Peery gn. i ee ee trend that may affect your business and 
P 3 personal income. You get the facts in 
Pres. Coleman will work out most holdings of investment time to protect your interests or to seize 
effectively in the over-the-counter quality bonds, and both quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 
market, containing as it does many preferred and common To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
relatively new companies which ap- stocks selected with the where in the United States, The Journal 
pear to be in the early segment of objectives of reasonable is printed daily in five cities—New York, 
their growth pattern.” return, preservation of W ashington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
The limitation to unlisted stocks is capital, and long-term a = a ety - _— 
a strange criterion, undoubtedly se- | appreciation possibilities yn Pliner one pa ay Ang 
lected for its promotional and word- on an investment basis. Consumer Buying, Government Spend- 
of-mouth value. As the prospectus For your prospectus- ing, Inventories, Financing, Production 
explains rather defensively, “The booklet, just write: Trends, Commodities, Securities, Mar- 
managers of the fund do not believe | | keting and New Legislation. 


that an over-the-counter security has The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
any extra degree of attraction or CG, staff of writers on business and finance. It 
“me > , ; > ac ai 
merit simply because it is an over- LOCOS — a The’ sehen pare ge 
the-counter security per se. DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 


906 Investors Building for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
DIFFERENCE OF OPINION Minneapolis 2, Minn. with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 


Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
ReportTinc to his Fully Administered Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. FM-1-15 


Fund shareholders, Herbert R. An- 
derson, president of Group Securi- ———— : ——$_— 
ties, proudly revealed that during the A REPORT ALL INVESTORS SHOULD READ 
quarter ended last October “the elim- 

ination of steels was virtually com- : 

: ” A penetrating and down to earth ap- 

rund ot Santee re 2 ong praisal of the underlying forces at 
Parsi + Delaware Fun diff . work in the stock market. 

inton Nelson was singing a differ- 
ent tune entirely. Nelson’s slant: This Report contains 7 special studies, 

. A very provocative article in the | the titles of which are: 

August issue of the Financial Analysts | . Earnings and Their Influence on 
magazine argues that, based on its Stock Prices. 

record of the past 16 years, the steel 2. Reasons Why Tight Money is Bearish. 
industry is really one of the most The Impending Cyclical Decline in 


dynamic growth industries. . . . This THE CURRENT "” Business. 


type of reasoning is in line with the | MARKET 4. Investment Strategy in a Bear Market. 
thinking which prompted our invest- | . Selecting Good Defensive Stocks. 


ane comanttes Se . end the | === . The Dow Theory as an Investment Aid. 
placing of approximately 11% of Dela- | ; a 
wase Weunil's Genete te steel hein. 1” | . Real Estate Versus Securities. 























TAX AID As a special introductory offer, you will be sent a copy of the 
above Report, plus a two weeks’ trial subscription to THE 
Tue calculation of an individual’s in- KELTNER INVESTMENT LETTER, for only $2.00. Full satis- 
come tax due on mutual fund divi- | faction guaranteed or your money returned. 

dends and distributions can be quite 
a chore in the case of periodic inves- 
tors who have acquired different 
amounts of shares month by month. 
Group Securities has given its peri- 
odic investors a big assist in the form ‘ 
of a year end statement worked up 2 two weeks’ trial subscription to THE RELTNER INVESTMENT LETTER, 
by an I.B.M. computer. A very handy My $2.00 is enclosed. 

sheet, it lists the shareholder’s pay- Cee 
ments by category—dividend income, sees 
long-term capital gain, and non-tax- 
able. Group claims its service is 
unique; other funds might well copy it. | CITY 


The Keltner Statistical Service 
1004 Baltimore Ave., Dept. 5 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


STREET 
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Oil Rush In 
Rocky Mountains 


Vast Rocky Mountain finds of oil have been reported in the 
press. Veteran oil men referring to the Four Corners area of 
the Rocky Mountains say they’ve come upon “the hottest oil 
field in the country.” 


A timely investment we believe is 


ANSCHUTZ DRILLING CO. 
Common Stock around $3 


Largest drilling company in Rocky Mountain area, with 14 rotary 
drilling rigs on contract. 


Also has interests in 97 oil wells in 5 states with gross revenue of 
over $500,000 per month and over 125,000 acres of proven and un- 
proven oil and gas properties in 8 oil producing states. 


Send coupon for FREE Report 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


Members American Stock Exchange F-AD-1-15 
80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. e BOwling Green 9-1600 


Name 





(Please print full name clearly) 
Address 

















INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY* 
*originaters of the copyrighted PRIMARY TREND INDEX 


Start Right for 1957 with a Plan! 


Send for our Year-End Summary of 1956 
and an Investment Plan for 1957—Only $2 
You also will receive a full five week trial subscription to the complete Investors 
Research services. Did your investments show an increase of 35% in 1956? Start 
right, for 1957—send today. 
----= USE THIS COUPON—SEND $2 TODAY (F-25)----- 
INVESTORS RESEARCH CO., 922 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SEND Enclosed is $2 for 1956 year-end summary and an investment plan for 
1957, plus the 5-week trial subscription. 


for 1957 























LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
ay. 


CONSOLIDATED 


QUARTERLY NATURAL GAS 


DIVIDEND COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y¥. 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND No. 36 


The Board of Directors has de- Tax noarp oF pIREcTORS 
clared a quarterly dividend of 30 ay = aw cuted o. step 
cents per share payable on the Seuse end One-Half Cents 
Common Stock of the Company (7%) ry a a the capi- 
on February 1, 1957, to share- ebruary iy ts cock- 
holders of record at the close of Sains of maak an toe close 
business on January 11, 1957. of business January 15, 1957. 
R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
ies = T. MILES December 20, 1956 


reasurar 
December 26, 1956 






































LURIE 





(ConTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


The “Johnny-Come-Latelys” in 
growth stocks are still digesting last 
year’s overenthusiasm. Furthermore, 
there has been a real shift in market 
emphasis away from the so-called 
“best” names or biggest companies 
into issues with real dynamics. Note 
how well the steels, aircrafts and soft 
coal stocks fared in the second half 
of last year. 

But let’s be specific—for this is an 
“era of specifics” rather than generali- 
ties. I think Pepsi-Cola, around 19, is 
a very interesting capital gains com- 
mitment for 1957. Last year’s lower 
than expected earnings of about $1.50 
per share reflect a number of adverse, 
but nonrecurrent, factors. There are 
several distinct “pluses” in the 1957 
outlook, apart from the hope of nor- 
mal weather in the summer months. 
Concentrate prices have been in- 
creased; the company is making some 
important changes in its English 
operation which will mean cost sav- 
ings; and a substantial number of 
vending machines will be in operation 
in the “on premises” market. 

Apropos my earlier mention of 
bonds, I can see interesting oppor- 
tunities developing within the next 
30 days as a result of industry’s need 
for new capital. My old favorite, 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender, is plan- 
ning an issue of convertible deben- 
tures via a Rights offering to stock- 
holders. The company had a record 
year in 1956 with earnings likely to 
be in the $6 per share area, and I 
can visualize even better results in 
1957. Don’t forget, this company is 
the third largest factor in the school 
seating business, and bowling has be- 
come an important sport. 

Atlantic Refining, around 45, is an- 
other issue which appeals to me, and 
not just because 1956 earnings were 
around $5 per share, a $2 dividend, 
etc. Rather, I think the stock is a 
“double-barrelled play” in a com- 
pany which has importantly improved 
its basic position in the past few years. 
For one thing, Atlantic Refining is 
an indirect beneficiary of the Suez 
crisis, inasmuch as the company’s 
marketing area is along the Atlantic 
Seaboard. This area is where profit 
margins have been under pressure as 
a result of imports of low cost mid- 
Eastern crude. Secondly, there has 
been a basic change for the better in 
competitive conditions within the 
company’s marketing area due to the 
fact that Sun Oil has changed its 
gasoline pricing policy. This in turn 
had meant pressure on the refining 
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profit margins of Atlantic and other 
companies in the area. 

Pittsburgh Steel, around 36, is an 
interesting speculation in an industry 
which seems destined to have a high 
operating rate through much of 1957. 
The 1957 earnings potential might be 
as much as $7 (vs. estimated 1956 
profits of about $4 per share) inas- 
much as: (a) New facilities will come 
into operation in each month of the 
current half-year. (b) The 1956 
modernization and expansion program 
should reach a pay-off point this year. 
(c) There are other internal consid- 
erations pointing to better profit mar- 
gins in 1957. 

The list of attractive issues is likely 
to grow as the 1957 industry and busi- 
ness pattern becomes more clearly 
defined. After all, it takes a surprise 


to make a new price trend, and the 


business surprises are not yet visible 
in my crystal ball. Actually, there is 
a little cloud on the surface, but I 
hope it will blow away by spring. 


GOODMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 





stocks in particular were declining, 
Federal Paper held unchanged, which 
action augurs well for the company’s 
future. I regard the stock as particu- 
larly attractive for good income and 
long-term capital appreciation. Cur- 
rent price, 33; yield, 6.0% 

Other stocks acting well that should 
continue their uptrend in 1957 are: 
Lockheed Aircraft, General Refracto- 
ries, Columbia Broadcasting, Beckman 
Instruments, Blaw-Knox, Babcock 
& Wilcox, Combustion Engineer- 
ing, National Acme, Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corp., Northern Pacific Ry., 
Firestone, South Porto Rico Sug- 
ar, Brunswick-Balke, Carborundum, 
Sherwin-Williams, Reynolds Tobac- 
co, Republic Steel, Atlantic Refining, 
Bethlehem Steel, American Cyana- 
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Will your GAINS 
SLIP AWAY... 


IN 49 OF THE 140 STOCKS LISTED BELOW? 


We do not mean to compare present conditions with 
1929, 1937, or 1946. But in every highly-selective 
market smart investors switch out of over-valued 
stocks and into undervalued ones that can really move. 


Which of the key stocks below should 
you SELL? — Which should you BUY? 
— for greater profits in 1957! 


ACF Industries 
Air Reduction 
Allegheny Lud. 
Allied Stores 
Aluminium Ltd. 
Amer. Airlines 
American Can 
Amer. Cyanamid 
Amer. Gas & El. 
Am. Mch & Fdy. 
Amer. Potash 
Amer. Radiator 
Amer. Smelting 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 
Amer. Tobacco 
Amer. Viscose 
Anaconda Co. 


Bald.-Lima-Ham. 


Balt. & Ohio 
Beckman Instr. ~ 
Bethlehem Steel 
Boeing Airplane 
Borg-Warner 
Briggs & Strat. 
Budd Company 
Burlington Ind. 
Burroughs Corp. 
Canada Dry 
Canadian Pac. 
Canadian Pipe 
Carrier Corp. 
Case (J. 1.) 
Celanese 

Cerro de Pasco 
Ches. & Ohio 


Chrysler 

Cities Service 
Climax Molyb. 
Colo. F. & I. 
Columbia Broad. 
Cont. Motors 
Cooper-Bessemer 
Crown-Zeller. 
Curtiss-Wright 
Douglas Aircr. 
Dow Chemical 
DuPont (E. L.) 
Eagle-Picher 
Eastern Air L. 
Eastman Kodak 
Erie Railroad 
Fairbanks Morse 
Fairchild Eng. 
Fansteel Met. 
Filtrol 
Firestone Tire 
Foster Wheeler 
Gardner-Denver 
Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Electric 
General Foods 
General Motors 
Gen. Refract. 
Gen. Telephone 
Geo. -Pac. Ply. 
Gillette Co. 
Goodrich Tire 
Goodyear Tire 
Gr. North. Ry. 
Grumman Air 


Gulf Oil 

Inland Steel 
Inter"!. Harv. 
Inter’|. Nickel 
Inter’l. Paper 
Int. T. & T. 
Johns-Manville 
Jones & Laugh. 
Joy Mfg. 
Kansas City So. 
Kennecott Cop. 
Lig. & Myérs 
Lockheed Aircr. 
Loew's 

Magma Copper 
Martin (Glenn) 
Minn.-Moline 
Monsanto Chem. 


Montgomery Ward 


Motorola 

Nat. Cash Reg. 
National Dairy 
National Gypsum 
N. Y. Central 
Northern Pac. 
Northrop Aircr. 
Norwich Pharm. 
Olin Mathieson 
Pennsylvania R. 
Penn-Texas 
Pepsi-Cola 
Pfizer (Chas.) 
Phelps-Dodge 
Philco Corp. 
Phillips Pet. 


Pittsburgh Stl. 
Procter & Gam. 


Republic Steel 
Revere Cop. Br. 
Reynolds Metals 
Reynolds Tob. 
Royal-McBee 
St. Regis Paper 
Schenley 

Sears Roebuck 
Sherwin-Will. 
Sinclair Oil 

So. Pacific 
Southern Ry. 
Sperry-Rand 
S.O. California 
S.O. New Jersey 
Sunray-Mid C. 
Sylvania Elec. 
Tide Water A. 
Timken Rol. B. 
20th Cent.-Fox 
Union Carbide 
United Air L. 
U. S. Gypsum 
U. S. Rubber 
U. S. Steel 
Warner Bros. 
West’h'se A.B. 
Westinghouse 
Yale & Towne 
Zenith Radio 


Of the 140 stocks above we believe you should switch out of 49 at once! 
ONLY $1.00 — YOU RECEIVE 








(1) Our Buy, Hold, Switch Ratings with comments on these 140 key stocks; 
@) Our important new Report entitied, “Tighter Credit and the Stock 


(3) Our complete January List of Recommended Issues; 


E> next 5 issues of the weekly Spear Market Letter, with definite 
ing and selling advice. 








SPEAR & STAFF, INC. sasson Parx 57, MASS. 


——— aa aaa aaa ae CC 


Yes—for only $1 ae rush me your Buy, Hold, Switch Ratings on the 
140 key stocks. I understand that I will receive your new Report on 
“Tighter Credit and the Stock Market,” plus your recommended list of 
stocks for January, and the next 5 issues of the Spear Market Letter— 
all at absolutely no extra cost. 


mid, Eagle-Picher, and Cessna Air- 
craft. 


BIEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 











above conversion parity (i.e., the 
price at which it would sell if now 
converted into the stock). And if the 
outlook for the company is so prom- 
ising that the convertible security 
still seems most attractive, even 
though somewhat overpriced, why not 
buy common stock and save the pre- 
mium? 


DEAT cecsceecsesocneresassssocseseees —_— 
(This offer open to new readers only) S-72 
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Put your money to work! 
] 1g, ANNUAL 
O RETURN 
Ist & 2nd Mortgages for Sale 
Diversified areas, roperty handpicked for equi 
™, C.. 


and 
securit; short ter liquidating. INTEREST & 
PAL PAID MONTHLY. NO EXPENSES 


16%-20% NET YIELD] 
FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES || | 


Capital Gains 4 or 5 to 1; a perfect hedge we 


. We will service. Call or write now for com 
plete information, 


Your money deserves the Best! 
THE UNION REALTY 
INVESTORS, INCORPORATED 
. 179-30 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 

a Tel.: OLympia 7-4500 


against outside Taxable income. A timely switch 
out of many stocks that seem too high. Groves 
fully managed by large Frozen Concentrate Coop. 


Write C. W. Walters, c/o NEWMAN-HARGIS 
Realtors. 31 W. Washington, Orlando, Fia 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. e 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW_ISSUE 


January 9, 1957 


$125,000,000 


Aluminum Company of America 
44% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1982 


Dated January 1, 1957 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus 


Due January 1, 1982 


may legally be distributed. 





The First Boston Corporation 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Lehman Brothers 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Drexel & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 








By 
R. C. Allen 
Nationally- 
Known 
Investment 
Counsellor 


The first and only book of its kind to reveal 
how $1,000 can grow to $25,000 in 12 years 
— how $10,000 can be worth $250,000... 
All of the proof you need . . . Full of amaz- 
ing true facts and figures ... Shows you how 
fo save on foxes . .. Written by R. C. Allen, 
nationally-known Investment Counsellor. 


YOU'LL REALLY LIKE THIS BOOK 
READERS SAY—"‘Best book on investments 
| have ever read" —"You've shown me a 
way to make more money"’—'"'The chapter 
on taxes is worth hundreds of dollars’ — 
“Even my bonker opened his eyes""—"Send 
6 copies for my associates.” 

SEND $2 TODAY—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


BEST BOOKS Dept. F-3 

514 V.F.W. BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Enclosed is $2. Please RUSH “How to Build 
@ Fortune and Save on Toxes.”* 


Name .. 








A Diversified Closed-End 
Investment Company 
EXTRA DIVIDEND 
25 cents a share 

on the COMMON STOCK 
Payable February 23, 1957 
Record Date February 1, 1957 
Kenneth H. Chalmers 
Secretary 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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.o FUNDING 
y © NOTES 


Funds received or postmarked by 
Jan. 3ist, will earn interest from 
Jan. ist, 1957. 


Send your check, 
or write, come in 
or call: 

WO. 4-6262 


The 
SIRE 
PLAN 


Inc. 


Sire Plan Bidg., 115 Chambers St. 
Dept. F12, New York 7, N. Y. 


Gad 








| taxable on the 
| benefit of the minor, under Section 678. 


| Chicago, IIl. 





HOOPER 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


on bonds and savings bank accounts 
to yields on stocks. Don’t stick to the 
same ideas of “a proper return” as 
those you held when government 
bonds yielded 2%. 

Keep in mind that more stocks are 
going down or standing still than are 
going up. That means that you can’t 
just “buy anything” any more and 
make money. It is a tough time for 
the in-and-out trader. The odds are 
against him. 

On the other hand, the real long- 
pull investor has a better chance now 
than he had when the market was 
booming. He can study values and 
make selections in a less emotional 
atmosphere, less influenced by day- 
to-day fluctuations. 


READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Stock Gifts 


Sm: Under the heading “A Shopping 
Suggestion,” you recommended gifts to 
children in the form of stock in those 
states which have adopted the Gift of 
Securities to Minors Act, which is now 
in force in 13 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

I am concerned lest you may have un- 
wittingly caused your readers to over- 
look certain potential tax dangers in 
making these gifts. 

There would seem to be substantial 


| danger that any income used by the 


custodian for the benefit of the minor 


| child would be taxable income to the 
| person making the gift, under the pro- 
| visions of Section 677. If the gift were 


made by a grandfather to his son as 


| custodian for a minor grandchild, there 


would be a danger that the son would be 
income used for the 


—CurRISTIAN M. LAURITZEN 


A ruling subsequent to Revenue Ruling 
56-86 covers the income tax consequences 
of a gift under one of the stock gifts to 
minors statutes. This ruling states that the 
income from such a gift will be taxable 
to the minor child except that, if any 
portion of the income is used to relieve 
an adult’s legal obligation to support the 
child, such portion will be taxable to that 
person. 

The conclusion from all of this would 
be that the Internal Revenue Service is 
going to attempt to tax income from a 
gift used to relieve an obligation of sup- 
port, regardless of whether the gift takes 
the form of a trust or an outright gift 
under one of these statutes. Since the tar 
consequences will apparently be the same 
regardless of the form of the gift, Forses 
does not believe it has unwittingly led 
“unyone astray—En. 


Forses, JANUARY 15, 1957 











Too Expensive? 


Sm: Your statement about our sales 
charges (Forses, Nov. 15, The Funds) 
is not quite accurate. The figure of 13.68% 
which you give as sales charges on our 
$100-a-month plan is in reality the sales 
charge . . . plus the optional group term 
insurance. Without insurance, the total 
charges are only 9.21% of total payments. 
The total charges on the $10-a-month 
plan, without the insurance feature, are 
only 11.74%. 

—Barnarp C. Luce, Jr. 
President 
North American Planning Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Forses regrets omitting consideration 
of the insurance feature in North Ameri- 
can’s contractual purchase plans for 
mutual funds. The fact remains, however, 
that plans of this type as offered by 
North American and others cost more 
than ordinary mutual fund investing— 
considerably more if the investor should 
be unable to complete the scheduled 
payments—Eb. 


Inequity 


Sm: The editorial entitled, “Those who 
Can, Teach,” (Forses, Jan. 1) is a great 
appeal to all Americans who have at 
heart the education of our coming gen- 
erations. The Princeton professor’s 
plight (a 71% increase in purchasing 
power vs. a 150% increase in that of the 
average factory worker since 1940) is 
almost as deplorabie as that of the top 
grades in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, whose purchasing power 
has been increased as follows since 1922: 
pay—up 60%; quarters allowance—up 
14% to 48%; subsistence—up 14%. The 
above percentages are for service of over 
thirty years. 

—Russe_t F. Apert, Colonel, 
USAR-Retired 
Scranton, Pa. 


Arboreal Note 


Sir: In the article on the Clevite Corp. 
(Forses, Nov. 15) the following com- 
ments were made: “Clevite had acquired 
Brush Electronics in 1952, but not until 
this year has the division come fully out 
of the woods. Now, it was amply clear 
from Clevite’s report, Brush has at last 
become an important contributor not 
only to its parent’s sales, but to its earn- 
ings as well.” 

The fact is that Brush has never been 
“in the woods.” Throughout its long 
history it has been consistently a high 
earner and has had a fine growth. Since 
the merger in 1952 with Clevite, it has 
from the very beginning contributed its 
proportionate share of corporation earn- 
ings. It is, as reported, having a fine year 
this year, but .. . it has never been “in 
the woods.” Thank you again for the fine 
article. 

—Wu.1aoM G. Larrer, President 
Clevite Corporation 
Cleveland, O. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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What Every Investor 
Should Know About 


MAKING MONEY in SECURITIES 
In the Critical Year Ahead 


Whether your surplus savings are $2,000 or $200,000, you will 
be called on to make key decisions on investment in 1957. You 
ean quickly spot the pitfalls of unsound securities when aided by 
the most complete “kit” of the tools of wealth we've been able 
to devise in our 54 years of experience. And all it costs is $20. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 


Each month 48- to 64-page appraisal of 1,393 to 1,870 stocks. Gives 

1. detailed one-line digests of prices, earnings, dividends plus Financial World 
“Independent Appraisals” e income and profit. (If available separately, 
would cost up to $24.) 


The 304-page “Stock Factograph” Manual with indexed review of over 

2. 1,800 companies and their securities—a parade of pertinent facts that 
highlight good points and bad—an indispensable finger-tip reference for 
every investor. 


Personal and confidential advice about your investments as often as 4 times 
3. a month. You get the most seasoned counsel we can mail you on whether 
to buy, sell, or hold. (Cannot be purchased alone at any price.) 


All this—IN ADDITION TO 


52 fact-packed issues of Financial World to keep you current each week on 
4. what’s happening and why in the world of stocks, bonds and business—so 
you can take advantage of profit opportunities. (Cost $26 at newsstands.) 


IF that sounds like $20 worth of tax-deductible expense to you .. . $20 that 
will increase your income, improve your portfolio and assure investment suc- 
cess ... just return this “ad” with your name and address, and your check or 
money order. (26-week trial offer includes Financial World, Factograph 
Manual and Independent Appraisals—all for $12.00.) 


FREE—while they last—with $20 or $12 order. 


New ‘“‘11-YEAR RECORD of 1,061 NYSE COMMON STOCKS’ (1945-1955) shows each 
year’s earnings, dividends, price range and stock splits of 1,061 NYSE common stocks. 
(Sold separately for $1.50.) 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place New York 6G, N. Y. 

















ON INSURED 


A regular quarterly dividend SAVINGS 


of 30c per share has been declared 
by Daystrom, Inc. Checks will be 
mailed February 15th to share- 
holders of record Janvary 25th. 





Write today for FREE list 







account insured to $10,000. 
Ideal for individuals, joint 
accounts, trusts, corporations 

& lodges. 





INVESTOR RESEARCH 


Box 1886 Dept. F-1 
Las Vegas, Nevada 














How $5 for Barron’s Put a 


FINANCIAL 
CUSHION 
UNDER ME 


By a Barron’s subscriber 


Like many other men, I was a hit-or-miss 
investor—who too often. missed. One day I 
saw a Barron's ad in the poet, and it made 
sense. So I sent in my $5 for a trial subscrip- 
tion. 

I remember the first issue I got, because it 
changed my thinking about a stock I was 
going to buy. 

Since then, every issue of Barron's has 
given me information on industries and on a 
number of companies. Barron's tells me how 
they are doing and where they are going—the 
kind of information I've got to have to pick 
good investments instead of lemons. 

That's how Barron's has helped me increase 
my capital. In six and a half years, I've put a 
total of $11,000 into securities. That's about 
$1700 each year. The way I've invested it, and 
reinvested my dividends, it has grown to a bit 
over $28, 000—with the help I got from Bar- 
ron’s. 


No other business or investment publication is 
like Barron's. It is written for the man who makes 
up his own mind about his own money. It is the 
only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and has full 
use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized information in 
serving you. 

Barron’s subscription tg is $15 a year, 
you can try it for 17 wee 
subscription brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you handle 
your business and investment affairs with greater 
understanding and foresight . . . the investment 
implications of current political and economic 
events .. . the perspective you must have to an- 
ticipate trends and grasp profitable investment 
opportunities. 

for yourself how important Barron's can be 
to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 17 
weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and send it 
today with your check for $5; or tell us to bill 
you. Address: Barron’s, 392 Newbury St., Boston 
15, Mass. F115 


but 
s for only $5. This trial 








WILL YOU SMOKE MY 
NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 DAYS AT MY RISK? 


I'm not a pipe manufacturer. | run 
@ successful printing machinery 
business. ! ama crank on pipes. 


Send me your name today. A postal card will do. I'll send 

absolutely free com plete trial offer so you can decide 

whether or not my my are  rigot when they say the 

Carey Pipe is the — est smok 

ented. As one pipe smoker a another, I'll pustantec you 

bk a rise of your ‘life, free. . Write today! E. ee 
Ave., Dept. 7-A, Chicago 20; inois 
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AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


explains why the 
area we serve 
offers so much 
opportunity 

to industry. 


Write for 
FREE 
COPY 

Box 899, 
Dept. N, 
Salt loke 
City 10, 
Utoh 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 








READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 
Unwarranted 


Sm: Regarding your article on war- 
rants (Forses, Dec. 15), North Canadian 
Oils, Ltd. warrants are definitely and 
| unfortunately not perpetual. They are 
good only through 1965 at various con- 
version prices. 

—Davip PALIN 
Newark, N. J. 


Blood Pressure Derby 


Sir: Regarding your article “In Praise 
of Efficiency” (Forses, Jan. 1): 

I am one of those persons who give 
efficiency experts gray hair. Having been 
an employee rather than an employer 
for the past twenty-five years, I know 
that incentive pay is not the boon to 
employees that management would have 
the outside world believe. Regardless of 
how much they exceed their previous 
quotas, a work group generally ends up 
with the same pay they had before. Most 
employees believe in giving the company 
a decent eight hours’ work, but can’t 
see any point in giving the company 
twelve or sixteen hours worth of effort 
for no real gain in pay. 

Inflation may seem to be giving the 
working man all the gravy, but in 1940 
a top machinist who made $1.30 per hour 
could buy a four-room house for about 
$4,200, a Chevy or a Ford sedan for 
around $900. Today, he is a very much 
more efficient producer, thanks to car- 
baloy cutting tools and high-speed ma- 
chinery. He gets around $2.90 an hour 
now, but pays over $8,000 for the four- 
room house, and about $1,900 for his 
Chevy or Ford sedan. If that shows 
efficiency pays off, I fail to see it. 

In my twenty-five years of fighting 
management and efficiency experts, I 
have yet to see any group receive any 
really large amount of money for in- 


creased efficiency. The only reward I | 


know of is the job of pushing the group 
you were promoted above. Most workers 
hate to force others into the blood- 
pressure derby they themselves dislike 
so much, do not consider such a promo- 
tion a reward. 

—A. F. ComBes 
Houston, Texas 


Dividend Boost 


Sir: In Mr. Goodman’s column (ForBEs, 
Dec. 1) the current annual dividend rate 
of the Indianapolis Power & Light Co. is 
indicated as $1.40 per share. This is in- 
correct. The current annual dividend 
rate of the company is $1.50 per share. 

—H. T. Prircuarp, President 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Str: I call your attention to [the fact 
that] our dividends for 1955 totalled 
$3.75 a share and not $3. 

—Rocer T. Ciapp 
Grinnell Corp. 
Providence, R. IL 
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How 
HIGH TENSION 


And These Ailments 
Make Each Other Worse: 











It is now well known n how often strains of 
modern living lead to serious gastro-intes- 
tinal disorders, from stomach ailments to 
colitis, constipation, and hemorrhoids. 
Equally important is the way these bodily 
ailments aggravate nervous tension and 
catch victims up in a “vicious circle.” Now 
a world-famous clinic tells its methods for 
helping patients correct the bodily ail- 
ments and relieve some serious causes of 
“tension troubles.” This book may be vital 
to you. If you are suffering from this com- 
mon combination of nerve strain and 
gastro-intestinal troubles, write for yours 
—address McCleary Clinic and Hospital, 
190 190 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs 6, Mo. 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our free illustrated booklet titled Te the Author 
in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W.31 St.,N.Y.1 
Calif.: 6253 wy Bivd., Hoily ‘ood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 

ACCOUNTS $10 000 

, INSURED TO ’ 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Ex. 


Get our FREE LIST of 
a | 1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. B 





Savings Associations 
paying up to 4% 


INSURED Federal 
current dividend. 





Interchemical 


CORPORATION 


G 


DIVIDEND 


Interchemical has declared— 

* The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.12% a share on its 
Preferred Shares. 

A dividend of 65¢ a share on 
its Common Shores. 

payable February 1, 1957, to 

holders of record at the close of 

business on January 16, 1957. 

KENNETH B. LANE, Secretary 














PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 164 


The Board of Directors on December 
19, 1956, declared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the year of 60 
cents per share upon the Company's 
common ital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on January 15, 
1957, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 
28, 1956. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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Southern California 


Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 188 
60 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 39 


28 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 35 

281 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able January 31, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record January 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, January 31, 


P, C. HALE, Treasurer 


December 21, 1936 




















THE FRANKLIN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


The largest legal reserve 
stock life insurance company in the United States 
devoted exclusively to the underwriting 
of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
OUR SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of The Franklin 
Life Insurance Company has declared a 
dividend on the capital stock of Sixty 
Cents a share payable January 25, 1957 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business January 15, 1957. Dividend 
checks will be mailed. 


Georce E. HATMAKER 
Secretary 








Springfield, Illinois, January 3, 1957 








PHOTO CREDITS 
Pace 17: Culver Service 
Pace 20: Wide World 
Pace 24: Wide World 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


Closed-circuit TV for industry and) 
education will become the major part | 
of the industry by 1960, contends | 
John R. Howland, General Sales 
Manager for the Dage Television Di- 
vision of Thompson Products. His | 
company currently is installing the | 
world’s largest closed-circuit TV net- | 
work in New York’s Pennsylvania 
Station. 


2 o oa 
Sports for folks over sixty? The | 
Athletic Institute of Chicago says 
they can safely go in for such strenu- | 
ous pastimes as bicycling, bowling, | 
and curling, counsels moderation in | 
rowing, swimming, skating and calis- 
thenics and advises getting a doubles 
partner for tennis. But the Institute 
casts a baleful eye at two old stand- 
bys of the company picnic: softball 
and the potato race. 


New natural gas bill is being 
drafted by Texas oilmen, who are 
mustering all their forces to fight in 
the next session of Congress against 
Federal control of field gas prices. To 
get around consumer opposition to 
the measure, the oilmen are includ- 
ing a clause designed to protect gas 
users from over-pricing. 


Free alterations will be offered by 
fewer and fewer stores during 1957, 
says the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. A survey of several hun- 
dred department, specialty and chain 
stores found that 25% definitely will 
charge extra for alterations, pickup 
and delivery service and C.O.D., all 
now given free. Cause of the tighten- 
ing-up: a squeeze in profit margins. 


Second round-the-world route will be 
given to U.S. airline industry as 
result of decision by President Eisen- 
hower last month. Trans World Air- 
lines may now extend its flight 
pattern from Ceylon to Manila, 
Philippine Islands, for a rendezvous 
with Northwest Airlines. Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, for many years 
exclusive possessor of the globe-cir- 
cling route, had opposed the move. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, how- 


ut 7 


eet, 





DIVIDEND NO. 176 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors of 
Consumers Power Company 
has authorized the payment 
of a dividend of 60 cents 
per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable Feb- 
ruary 20, 1957 to share own- 
ers of record January 18, 
1957. 





DIVIDEND ON 
PREFERRED STOCK 
The Board of Directors also 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend on 
the Preferred Stock as fol- 
lows, payable April 1, 1957 





to share owners of record 
March 1, 1957. 
CLASS PER SHARE 
$4.50 $1.12% 
$4.52 $1.13 
$4.16 $1.04 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Seruing Outstate Wichigan 











ever, has generally favored it. 








OKLAHOMA 
GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 45 
cents a share has been de- 
clared on the Common stock 
of the Company, payable 
January 30, 1957 to share- 
owners of record at the 
close of business January 10, 
1957. The previous dividend 
was 42% cents a share. 


H. H. Ferrin, 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
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The Board of Directors of Northern 
Pacific Railway Company today declar- 
ed a quarterly dividend of 45 cents per 
share and an extra dividend of 10 cents 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of the Company, both payable 
on Jan. 25, 1957, to holders of record at 
the close of business on Jan. 4, 1957, 


A. M. GoTTscHALD 
Dec, 6, 1956 Secretary 















ON THE 


US BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The law of the jungle is no longer 
valid, if it ever was. We all believe 
in stiff and healthy competition and 
many of us have learned that it 
does nobody any good to destroy his 
competitor. If we did not have com- 
petition we would have to invent its 
equivalent. But we are also under- 
standing with increasing realism that 
the well-being of worker and em- 
ployer, of manufacturer and consum- 
er, of economic and political life, are 
all bound up together. 

—Erwin D. CaANHAM, 
editor, Christian Science Monitor. 


There is something among men 
more capable of shaking despotic 
power than lightning, whirlwind, or 
earthquake; that is the threatened in- 
dignation of the whole civilized world. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Needed more than ever is a better 
understanding of incentives to pro- 
duction. When the price control offi- 
cials take due account of the need for 
preserving incentives—and when the 
Congress also takes this into con- 
sideration in the making of tax rates 
—there will be a better chance to 
restrain all groups and curb infla- 
tionary trends. —Davip LAWRENCE. 


To contrive is nothing! To construct 
is something! To produce is every- 
thing. —Capr. Eppre RICKENBACKER. 


Freedom is placed in jeopardy more 
by those who will not exercise it than 
by those who will not permit it. In- 
difference opens more gates to the 
enemy than does tyranny. 

—Epwin McNett Porteart, D.D. 


Let me exhort everyone to do their 
utmost to think outside and beyond 
our present circle of ideas. For every 
idea gained is a hundred years of 
slavery remitted —RicHarp JEFFRIES. 


The globe has been circumnavigat- 
ed, but no man ever yet has; you 
may survey a kingdom and note the 
result in maps, but all the savants in 
the world could not produce a reli- 
able map of the poorest human per- 
sonality. —ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Pride is a great urge to action; but 
remember, the pride must be on the 
part of the buyer. On the part of the 
seller, it is vanity. —James R. Apams. 
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Your living is determined not so 
much by what life brings to you as by 
the attitude you bring to life; not so 
much by what happens to you as: by 
the way your mind looks at what 
happens. Circumstances and -situa- 
tions do color life but you have been 
given the mind to choose what the 
color shall be.—JoHn Homer MILLer. 


It is with words as with sunbeams— 
the more they are condensed, the 
deeper they burn.—Rosert SouruHey. 





- 
B. C. FORBES: 

With great joy, I looked forward 
to an extra-long week-end at a 
golf resort. Instead of having to 
return on Sunday, I had ar- 
ranged to stay until Tuesday 
afternoon. Saturday and Sun- 
day, with plenty of friends, 
proved delightful. How I pitied 
all the unfortunate fellows who 
had to rush off to get back to 
work on Monday morning. Alas, 
I was soon to be disillusioned. 
On Monday the place was dead. 
The weather turned cold and 
golfing was miserable. Tuesday, 
ditto. I envied rather than 
pitied those who had gone back 
to work. Often on previous 
week-ends I had bemoaned hav- 
ing to pack up and leave with 
the crowd. But never again! My 
sympathy goes out to those still 
enjoying vigorous health who 
have little or no useful work to 
perform daily. 











The more men, generally speaking, 
will do for a dollar when they make 
it, the more that dollar will do for 
them when they spend it. 

—Wws. J. H. BoetcKer. 


Climate has much to do with cheer- 
fulness, but nourishing food, a good 
digestion, and good health much 
more. —A. RHODES. 


There are only two stimulants to 
one’s best efforts—the fear of punish- 
ment, and the hope of reward. When 
neither is present, one can hardly 
hope that salespeople will want to be 
trained or want to do a good job. 
When disappointment is not ex- 
pressed that one hasn’t done a better 
job, or when credit is withheld when 
one has done a good job, there is 
absolutely no incentive to put forth 
the best effort. —Joun M. Witson, 

v.p., National Cash Register Co. 


He who is silent is forgotten; he 
who abstains is taken at his word; he 
who does not advance falls back;+he 
who stops is overwhelmed, distanced, 
crushed; he who ceases to grow 
greater becomes smaller; he who 
leaves off, gives up; the stationary 
condition is the beginning of the end. 

—AMIEL 


New discoveries in science .. . will 
continue to create a thousand new 
frontiers for those who still would 
adventure. —HERBERT Hoover. 


The ascending spiral of greatness in 
America has risen because industry 
has produced wealth, which in turn 
has supported educational institutions, 
which in turn have supplied leader- 
ship to industry in order that with 
each succeeding generation it might 
produce more wealth. 

—WALLACE F.. BENNETT. 


Most of the trades, professions, and 
ways of living among mankind, take 
their original either from the love of 
pleasure, or the fear of want. The for- 
mer, when it becomes too violent de- 
generates into luxury, and the latter 
into avarice. —ADDISON. 


Luxury is anything that costs more 
to sell than it does to make. 
—BANKING. 


A right judgment draws us a profit 
from all things we see.—SHAKESPEARE. 


To be seeing the world made new 
every morning, as if it were the 
morning of the first day, and then to 
make the most of it for the individual 
soul as if each were the last day—is 
the daily curriculum of the mind’s 
desire —Dr. JoHN FINLEY. 





A Text... 


Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they be not highminded, nor trust 


in uncertain riches, but in the living 


Sent in by Mrs. A. Rickner, Oak- 
wood, Ohio. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


God, who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy. 


—I Trmotny 6:17 
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In this race the fast ones lose 


The slowest ones lose, too. 

In a manner of speaking, these cigarettes 
are being “‘clocked”’ for speed in the Research 
Laboratory of The American Tobacco Com- 
pany. Burning rate is an important attribute 
of quality in a cigarette. It is determined by 
recording the time required for a measured 
length of the cigarette to burn away in still, 
conditioned air. 

The results are actually a measure of the 
cigarettes’ taste. You see, when a cigarette 


burns too fast, it tastes hot and dry. If it’s 
a slow burner, taste is also impaired. The 
American Tobacco Company’s cigarettes have 
a correct burning rate. And repeated testing 
makes sure that they stay within the estab- 
lished standards. 

If you multiply this laboratory operation 
by hundreds of others performed daily in this 
famous laboratory, you'll have a good idea 
why The American Tobacco Company’s 
brands are cigarettes of superior quality. 


She aoe Sabaceo Compa ry 


FIRST 


IN CIGARETTE RESEARCH 


LUCKY STRIKE - PALL MALL + HIT PARADE - HERBERT TAREYTON « FILTER TIP TAREYTON 








‘ For reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 

k call the Sheraton 
: nearest you. 


bd al-we olgeltle(-1-) mat: taal mia. Oss —3 me nee on 
NEW YORK 
Park Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
(formerly Wm. Penn) 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton- Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1957 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton 
DeWitt Motel 


MIDWESTERN DIV 


CHICAGO 
m= Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
Sheraton-Mayflower 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
and other 
Midwest cities 


PACIFIC DIV. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
nos ANGELES 
WASHINGTON: THE SHERATON-CARLTON O. ~J 


- 


Statesmen and dignitaries the world over traditionally stay at the 
Sheraton-Cariton — a hotel of prestige and charm, just two blocks from the 
White House. Here you become part of the exciting Washington scene 


Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
— and enjoy the many luxuries that make a trip a memorable occasion. 


CANADIAN DIV 
MONTREAL 


The Laurentien 


TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. 


Royal Connaught 
FOR HOSPITALITY COAST TO COAST, CONSULT LIST OF 


SHERATON HOTELS AT 





RIGHT 


